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Plutarch once said "No man ever 
wetted clay and then left it as 
though bricks would be madeby chance 
or fortune". 


During the past year we have wetted 
the clay. We made our motto "Know 
and Grow", We have examined our=- 
selves and our responsibilities to 
our communities. We have looked 
very closely at the services we are 
giving. Were we exerting as much 
leadership in our communities as we 
might? Were we interpreting our 
library collections and.services to 
the community to the fillest degree? 
Were we constantly looking for the 
new ideas to try? We- have endeav= 
ered to know ourselves and-our: comm— 
unities by close examination so we 
could grow, <4 


The culmination of this ya@rof know- 
ing ourscles was m@éat arconferonce 
in Kalispell, At this. conference 
we wetted tho clay for the bricks 
we. must build in '56. ‘We cannot 
lcavo the bricks to chance or fortune 
or .the clay will dry and be of no 
usec or value, 


The first of two bricks we must 
build while the clay is wot is the. 
brick of devclopment under the 
library sorviecs bill. How aro we 
going to axtond our services that 
we will be cligible for Fedoral A4a? 
How are wo in our om librarics ging 


to tako bowks and reading to widor 


areas than thoso who now come to us 
becauso thoy alroady hac’ an intorost 
in rogling? How are wo going to givo 
more of oursotves and our sorvices 
for cach tax ddlarso wo will bocomo 
vital and alive to evoryono, within 
a radius of perhaps 50 to 80 miles? 
We must start building that brick at 
once and sonding our ideas to tho 
State Library Extension Commission, 


Tho other brick wo must build at 
once while the clay is wet is tho 
brick of support for tho State 
Library Extension Commission budgcot 
in the 1957 legislature. Work must 
bo dono NOW by you in your ow 
community. Ivery logislator -or 
camdidate for logislature should be 
approached bofore ocloction and told 
what the Stato Library Uxtcnsion 
Commission moans to Montana and to 
your community. Ho must be told 
that tho State Library Ixtonsion 
Commission cannot oxist without 
money and that you ocxpcoct him to 
support tho Commission. Romombor 
your logislator roprosonts you, you 
cloct him,your wishos aro important 
to him and so be cortain to talk to 
hin, 


We have a wmorful State Frionds of 
tho Limey group wiking for us now, 

but romabor the ald saying "God holps 
thom who hclp thomsolves", Bocauso 
our Frionds will give of thoir timo, 
cnergy,and money to sccure adcquate 
money for us, makos us all the moro 
obligated to work harder oursclvos 
to morit thoir intcrost,confidonco, 
and trust. Woe arc the skillod work- 
ers hired to build the bricks, Tho 
bricks of adequate support and the 
extension of good library sorvico; 
The skilled workers need holpors, 
Qur Frionds of Librarics aro our 


. helpers only, primarily it is up to 


us. Can wo do it? Yos. Will wo do 
it? The answer lics within cach and 
every one of us. Lot's build those 
bricks in '563! 
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'~ With the passage through both House 


and Senate of the Library Sérvices 
Bill, a new era should now dawn for 


Montana. At last it will be possi-. 
ble to strengthen and extend the li- 


brary coverage in this State, and at 
a@ very moderate cost. 


Those of you who attended the very 
excellent conference in Kalispell 
will recall that in his talk Dr. 
Lieberman told of putting out copies 


of popular magazines on the return-_ 
‘ing troopship where the men virtually 


fell over them, and how in a short 
time every man was absorbed in. read- 
ing. What people have not experienced 
they do not want, but when they have 
found the magic, the release, and 


the help that’ books give, most of 


x ihe 
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them want more. If we believe in ‘our 
profession, if we are concerned a- 
bout the welfare of our people, if we 
care about the future of our country 
we will want to place before every- 
one the accumulated wisdom of man- 
kind. Sometimes the type of reading 
our clients do may not seem very ele- 
vating, but at least the acquisition 
of the reading habit means some pro- 
gress, and we can always hope for 
better things. 


The theme of the 1955 MSLA Conference 
in Miles City was Congregate, Cooper- 
ate, Coordinate and now the time has 
come for us to put this slogan into 
practice. We have all congregated at 
various times, most of us have coop- 
erated, but to these we must now add 
"coordinate" and truly mean it. 





—— Remington Sand i 
FOLLOWING AGENTS——AS CLOSE AS YOUR TELEPHO 
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CHALLENGES TO MODERN LIBRARIANSHIP 
by John S. Richards* 


It is a privilege to bring you greet- 
ings from the American Library Assoc- 
iation. There is nothing perfunctory 
about this message from the national 
association, I assure you, for ALA 
has a real appreciation of the part 
the state and regional associations 
are playing in the development of li- 
braries and librarianship throughout 
this country. ALA congratulates Mmn- 
tana on the progress it is making. 


Today I wish to speak of some of the 
challenges we face as we take stock 
of our present position and look to 
the future. In my inaugural address 
at Philadelphia I outlined advances 
which libraries have made in the last 
half-century=-the development of 
strong state and regional associa- 
tions, the establishment of ALA in- 
dowment funds, the growth of adult 
education activities, the establish- 
ment of the Washington Office, the 
publication of such definitive studies 
as The National Plan for Public Li- 
brary Si Sexvice and The Public Library 
Inquiry. All “these | point toa ma- 
turing profession and tt development 
of a network of ’braries increasingly 
important in American life. In the 
thirty-five years that I have been a 
member of ALA, we have increased our 
coverage from forty percent to over 
eighty percent of our population. 
Of course, we must hasten to remind 
ourselves that twenty-seven million 
Americans still are without libraries 
and other millions have very poor 
service. Thus our progress, which 
has been appreciable, should not make 
us complacent, but should give us 
courage and incentive to continue and 
to increase our momentum. 











What are some of the challenges we 
face as we take stock of our present 
position and look toward the future? 
First, I should like to speak of the 
challenge of books, or, if you will, 
the challenge of ideas, for libraries 
must, by their stock in trade, deal 
with ideas, and the development of 
libraries in America has come about 
within the framework of our tradition- 


HUNTTING'S 


al freedom of thought: and expression. 
The library’ s stand against censor- 
ship and anti-intellectualism has’ 
been: fundamental to. its very life. 


Books; then and tie ‘ideas: they. contain — 
are not commodities to be carelessly © 
passed over a counter ;” rather they 
are the measure of our. humanity. and 
the. means by which man in each gener- 
ation advances a step further in ci- 
vilization and culture. 


From the Freedom to Read Statement 
you will remember the following: "We 
do not state these propositions in 
the comfortable belief that what 
people read is unimportant... Books 
are the major channels by which the 
intellectual inheritance is handed 
down and the principal means of its 
-testing and growth." Ifwe have this 
awareness of the importance of books 
and ideas, then we cannot take books 
for granted. They become a challenge 
to every librarian--the challenge of 
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getting the right book to the right 
person at the right time; the chal- 
lenge of non-readers, some of whom 


are college graduates; the challenge . 
of breaking through the anti-intel- | 


lectualism of the moment which be- 
littles the life of the mind; the 
challenge to see that all our citi- 
zens are exposed to ideas so that 
they may grow in stature and be pre- 
pared to take their places in the 
confused and rapidly changing world 
in which we find ourselves in this 
mid part of the twentieth century. — 


These challenges mean that the li- 
brarian must be aware of the dynamic 


? 


adult population reads actively or 
purposefully. Certainly t's presents 
a challenge..to those of us who believe 
in books as a chief source of ideas. 


We ‘librarians » who deal regularly 
with books and are on familiar terms 


with them, must realize that many 


people who lack this familiarity do 
not. approach books and ideas with 
assurance and with confidence, and 
this brings me directly to my second 
challenge, the chailsnge of education. 


Perhaps the library's. tencency to 
limit its service rigidly to the use 
of printed materials has contributed 




















‘ nature of books and use them profes- to the popular idea that the library 
: sionally in somewhat the same way is a place for children end for the 
; that a doctor prescribes for his pa- minority of adults who are especiaiy 
‘ tient. I do not suggest ttt librar- well educated. In spite of our ict 
1 ians become expert social workers and rate of literacy and good general 
3 perform case work, but that through education, there remains a populer 
extensive knowledge of books and an prejudice against. scholarly pursuits 
5 interest in people we can become ex- and the well-read man. "EZ¢eghead"” is 
S pert in getting the right book in the one of the more recent terms of¢cis- 
> hands of a person who has need of it. paragement. 

For example, may not Alan Paton's In some way librarians must brid: 

"Cry, the Beloved Country" be of this chasm between books enc the e- 

greater value to an understanding of veryday world, and there is evidence 
a the racial problem in South Africa 

than a long list of books by travelers 

and obeervers, no matter how compe- 

tent? This novel is a distillation, 

the very essence of the tragedy and 

injustice now taking place. Or take 

Pearl Buck's recent autobiography, 
BLE "My Several Worlds" as a must in un- a 

derstanding China and the Orient. aa 

Mrs. Buck is a product of two civi- i 

lizations and is in the unique posi- ne ce eee 

tion of thoroughly understanding both - BS Ses 

the East and the West, so that she a LIBRARY F URNITURE® 

can serve as a bridge or interpreter a pa 
> list between two highly dissimilar ways = — BOOKMENDING MATERIALS 

of life. 
OOKS Each of you here today can quickly 
copies, suggest other examples of books which 








are beacons to understanding. The 
P point I am trying to make is that 
OMPAL- we librarians must believe in books | 

















et so profoundly that we can make books. 
, important to our patrons, even those 

who are non-bookish by nature. We. 
wl should constantly remind ourselves, 
ools 


that only about one-quarter of the 
rt Ind. 











that the rapidly developing adult ed- 


ucation movement may be filling the 
gap. What we call "adult education" 
must today meet a new challenge. 
Suddenly our people face a whole host 
of problems brought about by the world 
crisis. These problems have to do 
with personal living and family life 
as wellas the individual's relation- 
ship to his community--local, national, 
international. The explosive change 
in the old settled order brings ques- 
tions for which past experience does 
not provide answers, and so we must 
all go on learning through life. 


In the past, our formal education has 
done pretty wellin promoting expert- 
ness and efficiency in vocational 
training but much less well in the 
management of private and public af- 
fairs. This has led to an increasing 
awareness by the average citizen of 
his need to be better informed, and 
so there has arisen a great interest 
in adult education. 


I hope yo have all had an opportunity 
to see the Fifty-fifth Yearbook of 
the National Society for the Study 
of Education, recently published under 
the editorship. of our own David Clift. 
In this you will find chapters on 
"What do Adults Read?", by Lester 
Asheim, and "The Role of the Public 
Library in Adult Reading", by Grace 
Stevenson. The chapter on "The Role 
of the College Library in Adult Read- 
ing" by Arthur Hamlin indicates that 
our colleges and universities have 
come a long way in developing infor- 
mal adult education programs for 
their students. 


In this volume the chapter on "Adult 
Education" by Dr. Cyril Houle is the 
one I wish to refer to. Dr. Houle 
guctes Morse Cartwright as saying that 
before June 1924 the term "adult edu- 
catopm” was not in use in the United 
States of America. At the same time, 
however, Mr. Cartwright intimates 
that nearly fifteen million persons 
were participating with some regu- 
larity in activities which they re- 
garded as educational... Dr. Houle 
thinks that Cartwright was correct 


in believing that, he was dealing with 
anew term anda new idea. In the 
past, the many institutional forms in 
which mature people learned or taught 
were separate, each with its own aims. 
In the 1920's Cartwright and other 
leaders realized that all these in- 
stitutims embodied = common idea and 
sought a common end. Dr. Houle es- 
timates that the fifteen million in- 
volved in adulteducation in 1924 had 
grown to twenty-two million in 1934, 
to twenty-nine million in 1950 and 
to nearly fifty million in 1955. Dr. 
Houle concludes that this tremendous 
involvement in adulteducation in the 
last thirty years is ‘doing: three 
things. 
participants to do more about their 


It is stimulating individual: © 


adult education than they have done — 


in the past; it is counteracting the 


stultifying influences of mass conm-.. 


munication--a counterbalance to the 
drift toward the mass man; and finally 
it is developing leaders for our so- 
ciety. 


Recently, through grants from the. 
Fund for Adult Education, 
been able to experiment with new 
techniques. The Adult Education Sur- 
vey was made possible by these grants, 
as was the American Hcritage Project, 
an adaptation of the Great Bocks Pro- 
gram, one of the picneer adult edu-. 


cation programs carried by libraries. 


The adult education sub-grant pro- 
ject enabled individual libraries to 
try their wings in ceveloping exneri- 
mental programs. More recently, we 
have had the consultent service spe-. 
cializing in the fields of leadership 
training, prograa planning, commn- 
ity. analysis and the use of audio- 
visual materials. This service is 
offered on a nation-wide basis but it 
is channeled largely through state. 
and regional associatims, stimulating 
them to offer workshops and institu- 
tes at state and regional meetings. 


Another recent development is the 
Library: in the .Community Project, 
which undertakes to relate the li- 
brary's adult education activities to 
the total community. Four. states, 


Maryiend, Kansas, Michigan, and Tennes- 
see, have been designated as grant 


ALA has: 


—~ 














areas for a two-year period. In each - 


grant area one library--metropolitan, 
county or regional--is selected for 
@ pilot project in the development 
Of a plan for a long-range program. 
In these four test states there will 
_be an attempt to increase the poten- 
tial for adult education by making 
_the program an integral part of the 
library administration and organiza- 
‘tion, properly related +o all other 
library activities and to the total 
community which the library serves. 


From this it can be seen that ALA in 
the last few years has made great 
progress in bringing the library's 
part in adult education into clear 
focus. Librarians of both large and 
small libraries are coming to under- 
stand their role in community-wide 
adult education, and through the ex- 
perimentation made possible by the 
Fund for ‘Adult Education, procedures 
and know-how are developing. 


What are the distinguishing charac- 
teristics of library adult education?. 
In tte recent announcement of leader- 
ship training awards by the Fund for 
Adult Education we find this defini- 
tion and explanation of their inter- 
est in liberal adult education: 


"Liberal adulteducation is concerned 
with continuing improvement of the 
mature individual in the responsible 
exercise of his freedom, both as a 
private person and as a citizen in a 
free society." 


"For the purpose of this program, 

‘liberal adult education is distingu- 
ished from remedial, vocational, tech- 
nical, avocational and mental health 
education. These distinctions are 
respectful of the importance of all 
kinds of adult education, but are 
necessary for a focus of effort on 
liberal adult education, which is 
neglected and which is essential to 
the future of the free society." 


We know that the Fund for Adult Edu- 
cation has selected the public li- 
brary as one of the agencies best 


qualified to develop and carry on. 


liberal adult education, and it is 


important now for librarians to have 
the vision to grasp these opportuni- 
ties. 


As libraries undertake an increesinzly 
large program of adult educaticn, 
there are two things we must bear in 
mind; first, books are worthless un- 
less the ideas and inspiration tacy 
contain can somehow be conveyed to 
the minds of men, and second, and 
here I repeat, approximately three- 
fourths of our adults seem nos to be 
bookish or at home in the world of 
print. In other words, some of our 
most effective liberal adult educa- 
tion may begin with the so-calied 
non-book materials. 


In Seattle, our use of films has prob- 
ably attracted more new patrons then 
any other service we have employed. 
Last year our 688 films were shown +o 
over 650 thousand people in programs 
given throughout the city. We knew 
that new borrowers invariably have 
to be sent first to the registration 
desk to secure borrower's cards. 
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Since each of these documentary films 
has something to say in today's 
troubled world, it would’ be impos- 
sible to overestimate the importance 
of the impact on the community of 
. these film showings. We also know 
that the film showing and the dis- 
cussion following frequently lead 
directly to books. 


Or take the case of a collection of 
great music recofds,which in Seattle 
have had a large circulation for al- 
most twenty years. The thousands of 
people who have used and enjoyed 
these tanscriptions have udabtedly 
secured more real music appreciation 
than if they had read all the books 
on the subject several times over. 


We must not overlook educational 
television, which seems likely to 
play a large part in the development 
of liberal adult education. Recently 
one of our talented Seattle women, 
Mrs.Elizateth Wright Evans, who is 
educational director of our first 
and largest commercial television 
station, was called to Louisiana, 
where the librarians of that state 
came together for a conference on 
educational television. These in- 
cluded Jibrariens frcem both large 
and smali libraries .and many of them 
had never seen 3 television camera. 
Mrs. Evans,in telling about the week 
long conference on her return to 
Seattle ,reported that the commercial 
television men who had been called 
in as resource people approached the 
conference with the idca that these 
librarians were primarily interested 
in promotional programs which would 
g@ncrease library circulation. This 
imression was smn corrected, however, 
by the librarians themselves, who 
announced in no ur.certain terms that 
the litaries wanted to use television 
for education peri'se whether or not 
these programs ever circulated a 
book. As a result, the week was a 
very fruitful one, with the librari- 
ans learning muchiabout the produc- 
tion of television shows and the com- 
mercial: television steff learning 
that the public library waz a rich 
source of information and a fertile 
field for program ideas. 


Perhaps the greatest challenge to 
libraries is in the broadening base 
of community interest and support 
which takes place when the library 
multiplies its community contacts. 
Co-sponsored programs by the library 
with a wide -range of groups and ac- 
tivities will acquaint many of our 
citizens with the diverse contribu- 
tions which the library can make. 


Out of this troadening base will come 
the opportunity to help our indivi- 
dual citizens to find answers to.the 
perplexing questions which face all 
of us. Just recently, as President 
of ALA,Ireceived from a Los Angeles 
woman a plea that Ala eert appropri- 
ate influence in support of the Con- 
stitution of the thited States as re- 
lated to Miss Lucy of Alabama, who 
wishedeto become a librarian. In my 
reply I explained that the only pos- 
sible action by ALA would be one 
which imlemented a specific ALA pol- 
icy and policy can be made only by 
the Council. I went on to say that 
as to the influence which librarians 
should bring to ter in any situation 
where the people we serve are strug- 
gling for a solution, we cannot at- 
tempt to give the solution, but we 
must help all the people to arive 
at their own solution. This, histor- 
ically, has been the role of librari- 
ans in the development of our free 
society in America. It is,I believe, 
destined to be of great influence 
and assistance now when Americans e- 
verywhere are struggling,with widely 
varying and deeply felt convictions, 
to cope with sme very diffi cult prob- 
lems. The old slogan is as good to- 
day as it was when we first used it: 
"The library does not tell people 
what to think, but it has a definite 
responsibility to tell them what to 
think about." 


I now come to one of our very prac- 
ticale challenges, the challenge of 
francial symort and library coverage. 
This is a challenge with which the 
librarians of Montana and Washington 
are familiar. Recent statistics 
show that. ten percent of Washington 
people are without local public li- 


’ brary service and the Montana figure 
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is over twenty-four percent. This 
situation is serious, since it means 
that almost a quarter of Montana 
people have no library facilities 
whatever and others have such poor 
service as to be negligible. Asa 
result a considerable portion of Mon- 
tana citizens are without the means 
of up-to-date information and cannot 
avail themselves of the library 
services playing to large a part in 


the continuing education necessary 
if the citizens ina democracy are. 


to be prepared to make wise decisions 
and to play their part in the demo- 
cratic process. 


I am aware of the valiant efforts of 
Montana librarians to up-grade li- 
braries in this state and to provide 
more adequate coverage. We have all 
come to realize, however, that li- 
brarians cannot do the whole job, 
and that we must have the active 
support and enthusiastic help of ‘lay 
people truly representative of the 
community. This brings us to the 
key position of your State Library 


Commission. I was pleased lasti night 
to hear Miss Campbell outline plans 
for the revamping of the Commission 
which will enlarge it and give ita 
more puposeful job to do. Your State 
Library Commission must become the 
means of communication from this As- 
sociation to the citizenry of your 
state. Organizations like the PTA, 
AAUW, and the farm and labor organi- 
zations must be made to realize their 
responsibility to libraries, They 
should take an active part in lobby- 
ing for funds and legislation. In 
Washington we have demonstrated the 
greater effectiveness of lay repre- 
sentatives to our State Legislature. 
The impatient response to librarians 
"So you"re back again!" has changed 
to a respectful hearing when we are 
represented by citizens. 


At this conference I have frequently 
heard the statement that "Montana is 
different", and you dafinitely are 
unique in certain ways. Tye third 
lragest state in the Union,your total 





popylation is less than that of met- 
ropolitan Seattle. This means that 
it will be more difficult to edablish 
dibraries at the local level and that 
Montana needs both state and federal 


id. 
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& tf Here, of course,is where the Library 
3 ¥ Services Bill will:give us a much 
: ; ‘ ; 
‘ ie needed lift. This national legisla- 
Fi \ ! LANGUILLE . Cf iz tion, which has been in prospect for 
Fy o . z ten years, now seems in a favorable 
‘nN Library Bindings FY posétion for passage at this session 
It " Bound to Last " a ' of Congress. It is ideally drawn to 
3 ; e advance the development of larger 
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view and because - of your letters, 


the American Library Association-Ex- ~ 


ecutive Board at midwinter authorized 
the establishment of a public rela- 
tions office which will this year t- 
gin to cope with our three related 
problems--recruiting for librarian- 
ship,public relations and membership 
promotion. And so I would hope that 
you could vision ALA not as another 
organization apart, but as an exten- 
sion of your own library program and 
of the important business being car- 
ried bn by your state association. 


Today I have discussed briefly with 
you three challenges to librarianship 
--the challenge of books and ideas, 
the challenge of liberal adult edu- 
cation,and the dallenge of financial 
support and library coverage. These 
challenges are interdependent, for 
unless: we librarians have a dynamic 
philosophy of the book which encour- 
ages us to plan programs which will 
reach and serve all the . people, we 
have no right to ask for an ever in- 
creasing portion of the tax dollar, 
and conversely, if our programs are 
sound,if they meet the real needs of 
the people and are not merely what 
we, in our library fastnesses, think 
the people ought to want,we will ul- 
timately secure the patronage and 
support of our citizens. 


Our libraries, both public and uni- 
versity, can provide for every indi- 
vidual the self-realization which we 
know to be in the great’ American tra- 
dition. Our system is based on the 
recognition of the worth of the in- 
dividual and his participation in 
his government. Our libraries have 
evolved as a chief imtrument in this 
process. We can be proud of our 
achievement but we must not slacken 
or pause at a time when our services 
are needed as never before. Our aim 
must be to see that every American 
has the equivalent of the test service 
now being given by any library today; 
they-‘are available, and I would sSug= 
gest.today that this ‘planning has 
been enormously worthy.jle; entirely 
aside from the prospects held out by 
the Library Services Bill. As a re- 


sult.of this plmning we are becoming , 


less parochial, and less rrow in our 
approach to library service. 


If I have a special message for you 
as President of the American Library; 
Association it is the wish that we 
may all see the library in ‘broad ous. 
line against the swiftly moving e- 
vents of our time. Librarians are 
adapting services to meet new needs, 
but are we moving fast enough? How 
best can we share the library yeast 
that is fermenting throughout our 
state ani regional “Libar yassociations? 
How make sure that our librarians 
are prepared to swing into action 
quickly to meet new demands or even 
emergencies? Of one thing I am sure; 
we must enlist more librarians and 
more laymen in various organizations 
which are attacking these problems 
at both the local and the national 
level. 


Out ALA membership of over twenty 
thousand may seem large but it repr- 
sents only a fraction ofthe peaple 
working in and for liraries through- 
out this country. Every librarian 
or trustee who is not plugged in to 
a professional organization by means 
of active mahership is working with- 
out benefit of a power source which 
gives our libraries their momentum 
arid their direction. 


The American Library Association is 
important to all libraries and to e- 
very librarian because: it represents 
the combined force of all of us. 
Through ALA we make ourselves felt. 
Without ALA we would have no Freedom 
to Read Statement and it. would be 
unlikely that fifteen senators and 
twenty-seven representatives in our 
national Congress would be actively 
spmsering the Library Services Bill. 
Without ALA it would be well nigh 
impesible to secure the overall view 
which allows us to chart the library 
course and to meet rapidly changing 
conditions. Because of this overall 


HHH 


Inéz Herrig has been reappointed 
Chairman of the Libraries Division of 
the General Federation of Women*s 
Clubs. 
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EDUCATION FOR LIBRARIANSHIP: 
LIFELONG NOT TERMINAL 
By Irving Lieberman 


On my first visit to: birthing (a have 
only been ‘heve about forty-eight 
hours) I am impressed by one idea, 
and that is, that’ we need to sell 
librarianship ‘throughout the state. 


-If library service’ is to become a 


part of the daily ‘ives of all of. our 
people, it must be advertised and 


’ sold over —_ over — 


The other asheot to be Cobmtaated is 


that we nedd library service every- — 
‘where. We talked about the idea of 


@ larger unit library in the session 
this morning. The point was empha- 
sized that we are not talking about 
fewer libraries when we talk about 
the larger unit of service. This is 
a-larger administrative unit and the 
centralization of technical services 
but the distributing points for li- 
rary nferials need to’be increased. 

The library outlet needs to be close 


to the user, -and we reed more of them: 


for proper coverage. 


Another interesting facet about li- 
braries ajeared in astudy some years 
ago sponsored by the National Opin- 
ion Research Center of ‘the University 
of Denver. We are so sold on the i- 
dea of librarianship ourselves that 
we can't understand how it is that 
other people, the lay citizens,can't 
appreciate good library service. 
There were two qestions in this poll 
that point this up; namely: "If 
there were no public library in this 
city, how much.difference would it 
make to you personally?" and se- 
condly, "If there were no public li- 
brary in this. city,h ow much differ- 
ence do you think it would make to 
the city?" In response to the ‘first 
question people replied: Great Deal 
- 21%; Quite a Bit - 16%; and Not 
Much - 61%. In ‘response to the se- 
cond question people replied: Great 
Deal - 78%; Quite _a Bit - 16%; and 
Not Not Much - 2%. Do you see this dis- 
tinction? John .Q. Citizen. thinks 
the public library is a good thing 
but for someone else to use. This is 











an interesting set of percentages in 
the light of citizen interest and 
participation in the development of 
library services. 


. This. leads me to the question, "What 


do you, as. librarians, know about 


. your communities?" I mean--not have 


you really looked at your community 
Statistically and not just as some 
subjective idea of comparative rela- 
tionships. 


Have you examined information stulies 
about your town? Public utilities 
are always neking studies of specific 
gecgraphical areas which they serve. 
Have you eer looked at tere studies? 

They report important facts about 
the standard. of living, the salary 
level, the. labor market,the leisure- 
time activities of the people and 
considerably more than I can list 
here. Have you ever thought of look- 
ing at these studies and making an 
analysis of them intems of your li- 
brary. services in that particular 
cone ' , 


May I say that I don't believe you 
can really give good library service 
unless you have done something about 
amunity analysis and tmeht through 
very carefully the service pattern 
of your library and the needs of the 
people: being served. This is related 
bo book selection. How can you pos- 
sibly buy bods for a comunity unless 
you know something about it? This is 
true whether you are buying it for a 
faculty and stdlents in an elementary 
school, in the public library for 
children or agtult collection or in 
the college library in terms of sub- 


- ject content of the cirriculum. You 


must find out what thezeqle in your 

area do to earn a living; how they 
spend their leisure time; what are 
their major problems. Then you can 
determine what the book selection of 
the: library ought to be beause it is 
related to what is going on in your 
particular community. 
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Community arflysis not only takes in- 
to consideration the idea of know- 
ing something about population, but 
also the social attitudes and situa- 
tions in a ckmmunity - all these 
things that affect human relations. 
Know speci fically about people--their 
prejudices, customs, organizations. 
You will want to know about the for- 
mal and informalediwational programs 
in the community so that you will 
avoid duplication and don't try to 
take over--instead, if ‘the program 
is already very effective in your 
community,heip it to be even better. 
The most important thing we can do 
és to tell the people about our re- 
‘sources. It is amazing tome how 
little the average citizen knows a- 
bout library service. One of the 
most significant things a library 
can do is to assist in program plan- 
ning. Perhaps you have never worked 
with community organizations, al- 
though I can't believe that you 
haven't been a chairman of some com- 
“mittee which was concerned with or- 
‘ganization ‘program content. 
are hundreds of organizations in our 


Bhere . 





communities that have program chair- 
men who must. sit down with their 


- committees to work out programs for 


the ensuing year. Community organi- 
zations do this all the time. Each 
year they wonder about content and 
then come up with same very very poor 
programs. The reason for this is 
that the materials resources for pro- 
grams have not really been tapped. 
The library is the materials agency 
in the community. It can be the most 
effective force in insuring good pro- 
grams, and yet program chairmen try 
to duplicate the materials function 


of the library by writing for infor- 
mation and materials from far away 


places rather than making use of the 
local library. Over and over again, 
this dplication takes place, and yet, 
in your many library tools, such as 
periodical indexes ‘and vertical file 
material, you have the best atin 
information. 


Another unknown area is our special 
kinds of services for children, such 
as story hours, picture-book hours, 
programs for pre-schoolers. 
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‘Recently, I have been interested in - 


library services for the blind. Do 
you know that if samone in your com- 
munity meets the legal definition of 
blindness, you can write Books for 
the Blind at the Seattle Public Li- 
brary and have the Talking Books Ser- 
vice direct from that library with- 
out charge? It is the regional li- 
.brary for the states of Washington 
and Montana. Perhaps some of you 
have received ceiling paqpctors from 
your Lions Club for pepple who are 
bed-ridden. These projectors throw 
book pages on the ceiling. If you 
have people who are handicapped and 
cannot hold a normal book; you might 
want to investigate this service. 


Probably the most significant thing 
we have to do, however, in libdrari- 
anship, is to Cpange the Image - we 
must change the image of the librar- 
ian, the library, and of the library 
service. What of the librarian? 
Here we have a. stereotype that the 
modern novel and Hollywood have em- 








phadized. Librarians are know as. 


quiet, mousy people who want to work 
undisturbed by themselves, away from 
people and the messures of every day 
life. This is a dreadful conception 
because the main function of the li- 
brarian is to bring books and people 
together. Let's simplify our tecj;ni- 
cal processes and centralize them so 
that more time may be spent inneader 
guidance and the utilization of ma- 
terials. In fact, it is here that 
we nedd to be really expert. 


_We want to change the image of the 
library, too. Let's not have all 
brown and tan old dark walnut.-furni- 
ture matched by dark wall paint. 
Let's not have nmumental structures. 
The library telongs right at the curb 
with big store windows so that the 
citizen can see what is going on in- 

side--the most important thing about 

‘the library is its day to day ectivity 
Let's show it off-- it's our tet dis- 
play. Another thing, the library it- 
self is no longer casidered a store- 
house or a repository, but rather a 
fountain. Instead of putting books 
on shelves and keeping them there, 
we want to disperse them like a foun- 
tain. Books don't do anybody any 
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ad 


“good on shelves. They have to be in 


people's hands. We also think of 
the library as being a communication 
center. Today'slinary--is concerned 
with ifeas and the ideas may be in 
any format. They may be recordings, 
they may be film-strips, they may be 
16 mm. film,they may be pictures and 
they may also be xadio and television. 
Patrons must be served by all kinds 
of materials and not by books alone. 


We also need to change the image of 
the library service itself. Librar- 
ies are not charity organizations. 
We can'texist on dmations and gifts. 
We must have tax support. We are 
just as imortant as any other public 
service in the community. The sooner 
we. face the fact that a library can- 
not exist on a shoe string, the bet- 
ter service we are going to have. 








Finally, I would like to . have: you 
join me ina quick look at library 
education. It seems to me that the 
libraries near one enother (public 
libraries, school libraries, college 
libraries) must have sre kind of ex- 
change, such as discussion of books, 
activities of the library and a give- 
and-take on what is going on in that 
community. You could inspire each 
other to do a better job. 


If you are fortunate enough, to have 
a small staff in your library, then 
you as the librarian must see that 
the staff gets this inspiration. You 
have to see thet there is good com- 
munication within the staff itself 
and assistance in decision-making--- 
one good area forstaff discussion is 
$he book selection policy. As was 
indicated this afternoon, it needs 
to be written down. Involve the staff 
so that by their participation they 
feel it is their policy too. 


If you can, on a regional basis meet 
with librarians that are near you (I 


-mean. within 50 to 100 miles); work 


with them and solve problems jointly. 
It is wasteful to do these things in 
too small groups. 


Not only does your staff need in- 
service education,but also the trus- 
tees and "friends" of libraries. 





What is a trustee? What is a ‘good 


trustee? This is. s omething with 
which you must be adively concerned. 
Trustees cmnc just come to meetings 
occasionally,approve a few bills and 
go home. This is not enough. Trus- 
tees should be alert to what the li- 
brary is doing. Trustees should be 
the best library users. How can they 
possibly promote library service if 
they themselves don't use it? Do you 
know that there is now a correspone. 
dence course for trustees? We have 
just heard that one meaber of the 
Board at Richland, Washington sub- 
scribed to the course and the whole 
Board has become involved in it. 


There should be a program of educa- 
tion for the rest of the citizens 
group too. If you can, you might 
want to organize a "Friends of Li- 
brary" group in your community. I 
think if you do, you should realize 
that they are going to take some of 
your time. They can't exist unless 
you can plan activities for them and 
this means you must be prepared to 
work actively with them;. 


Here in Montana, I think there is a 
3-way responsibility for in-service 
education in the state, and that is, 
the Commission, the Montana State 
Library Association and the schools 
of higher education at which there 
are library sciences courses. The 
three agencies working together can 
make an important program of in-ser- 
vice education possible. 


Let us turn for a moment now to the 


professional preram of education for 


librarianship. 


In the library schools of the United 
States, there is a cmsensus that the 
curriculum should ;concern itself 
with five areas, namely: (1) Founda- 
tions and thilosophy of librarianship 
(2) Readers' services (3) Resources 


of libraries, both book and non-book’ 
materials (4) Tech;nical Services (9 | 
Organization and administration of 


libraries. This is the basic content 
of our profession. It is these know- 
ledges and skills that differentiate 


the professional librarian from the 





clerical worker in the library. 
I ‘hope in the future that it might 
be brought to the attention of the 
library school student that one year 
of library education ;does not com 
plete his professional preparation. 
It should be realized that when the 
student leaves the library school, 
his first year on the job constitutes 
an internship in effect. This was 
the basic .conception in the Willian- 
son study of library education, and 


“means that the newly educated pro- 


fessional librarian is really begin- 
ning to ean his "pay" thescom year 
after library school. 





Another idea that needs recognition 
and some additional study is that in 
the mainlibrarians feel that the one 
year program ofeducation is germinal 
education. .There is a feeling that 
there is no longer any need to think 
in terms of additional professional 
education. These librarians lose 
sight of the fact that libraries are 
dynamic institutions: wis’ no know 
ledge and skills apearing constantly. 
Such new developments create oppor- 
tunities for short courses, insti- 
tutes and workshops for further. spe- 
cific ed@mtion of practising librar- 
ians in the newer ideas, tec;niques 
and knowledges. The organizations 
of such programs ofeucation are the 
responsibility of ;the likary schools 


At the University of Washington, the 
requirement for the degree is 45 
quarter hours. This may be accom- 
plished in 4 consecutive quarters or 
in 4 separate summer sessions. Li- 
brary schools are exyensive to organ- 
ize and maintain. We don't need more 
library schools, we need fewer but 
stronger ones--stronger in terms of 
resources, Jlibrary:. facilbties and 
Class room facilities and faculties 
with subject specialization. 


As a final note, may I, urge. you to. 
help recruit for librarianship. The 
Opportunities are many and the need 
for outstanding library leaders has ° 
not kept up with the demand. The 
fascinating thing about librarianship . 
is that it is as challenging on the 











last. day before retirement as it was 
on the lst day on the lst job. If it 
is to remain this fresh to you, you 
must make it so. Continue to learn 
about your profession, in fact, edu- 
cation for librarianship mst be truly 
life-long and not endwith your first 
library appoointment. 


(Address given at the First General 
Session, May 4, 1956) 





NOTICE 


Upon the request of six members 
of the Montana State Library As- 
sociation, a special meeting of 
the Association is being called 
for during the PNLA Conference 
in Pullman. The day and hour 
will be announced later. This 
meeting is to vote on a change 
in the Association By-Laws. Ar-— 
ticle IV, Section 2 of the By- 
Laws states that "The annual 
meeting of the Association shall 
be held on the first Monday and 
Tuesday in May." Since we have 
been meeting the past two years 
on the first Friday and Saturday 
and Sunday in May, the Board 
thinks we should have this spe- 
cial meeting to change the By- 
Laws and make this new date le- 
gal. We would like to change 
Section 2 of Article IV to read 
"The annual meeting of the Asso- 
ciation shall be held the first 
Friday, Saturday and Sunday in 
May." 


Anyone opposing such a change 
should make their opposition 
known to ‘the Board before -the 
special meeting at NLA or come 
prepared to vote in favor or a- 
gainst the change. 
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COMMENTS FROM A CUSTOMER 
by Dorothy Johnson 


I've been using libraries--and lib- 
rerians--for something like forty 
years. So it's time to say thank you. 


That's all I came for. I don't know 
beans about your problems and cer- 
tainly can't help you solve any of 
them. Maybe I amone of them. I 
just came along t to say thank — 
I'm one of your customers--for free 


The first library with which I ever 
had contact was one I never saw. It 
was the collection of books in the 
Whitefish public schools long ago. 
That was the only library in town, 
too. School kids never saw that li- 
brary. We were allowed one book a 
week, and we chose the book from a 
typewritten list of titles and athars. 


We picked our book, after much heart 
searching and guessing,sight unseen. 


It came from somewhere, end that was 
all for another whole week. 


It's more fun when you can get right 
at the books and look at them and 
leaf through them. But cne book, 
seledted by guess from a list of ti- 
tles that may be misleading, is an 
awful lot better than no book. 


Even way down in the lower grades, 
one book wasn't enough. We hada 
neighbor here in Whitefish who actu- 
ally bought books. He lived ina 
little two-room house with books on 
shelves clear up to the ceiling on 
all the walls. He wasn't rich; he 
dug sewers for a living. But he liked 
to read, so he bought books, because 
there was no other way to get them. 
His name was Ed Dutch. 


I used to borrow .armloads of his 


_ books--bless his heart--he was good 
_ about lendong them. 


Then we had more books at home than 
most people, but they were pretty 
solid stuff for a child. I have ne- 
ver been able to enjoy Ben. Hur--I 


read it too young. 


Finally I caught on to the idea that 
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the tooks on the top shelf were there 
for a reason. The reason was that I 
wasn't supposed to read them. Well, 
_ we had chairs in the house, so of 
course I climbed up and did. The 
only one up there that I remember was 
Tess of the Storm Country. I tried 
hard to fi figure out what was in it 
that a little girl shouldn't read. 
Finally I &cided it must be the part 
where the villain cuts the warts off 
Tess's pet toad. 





It was years before I caught on to 
the fact that Tess had an illegiti- 
mate baby. Reading the forbidden 
books didn't blight my life much, or 
damage my morals. 


Even higher than the top shelf was 
the attic. That's where the old doc- 
tor book was. That didn't blight my 
life or damage my morals, either. It 
just turned my stomach. When you 
turned the page with the man on it, 
you came to another page that showed 
him in his raw muscles. 


There were some books I wasn't sup- 
posed to read because they were con- 
sidered trash. Those included Tarzan 


of the Apes. I borrowed those up 


the street and kept them under the 
front steps. Years later I read some 
of them again, and sure enough they 
are trash--just one darn lion after 
another. But you can't recognize 
trash unless you read some of it. 


Maybe one way to get more people. to 
read more books is to make them just 
@ little hard to get but not impos- 
sible. 


Once I was in a public library where 
they kept the Gregg Shorthand Manual 
on the locked shelf. I was surprised 
--there isn't a single bad word in 
the Gregg Storfteand Manual and neither 
is it hard to. buy. The librarian 
said it had to be locked up because 
people had stolen so many copies of 
it. 


‘The first public library here in 
Whitefish wasstarted long ago by the 





Women's Club,but I wasaway at school 
and didn't get much good out.of it. 
The Women's Club ran it on a volun- 
teer basis, and Whitefish will never 
forget their devotion. It still con- 
tinves. 


The first library to which I ever 
had full access was the college li- 
brary at Bozeman, where I went to 
school one year. They had thousands 
of books, and you could walk right 
in among the shelves. You could take 
them out, too. I almost lost my mind 
with joy. I remember the first time 
I ever read in my dormitory room un- 
til two o'clock in the morning. I 
felt wicked and wonderful. Of course 
there are worse things a college 
freshman can do. But reading has 
always been my favorite sin. 


We'd be here all night if I went on 
like this,so let's skipseeral yoors 
and a lot of libraries. Once in the 
New York Public Library I met a most 
remarkable man. Iwas on the prowl 
for the spelling of a word: tvreis- 
kadekaphobiea. You don't have a 
chance to use a word like that more 
than once in a lifetime, so you want 
to spell it right. Iwas writing a 
little magazine piece into which I 
could drag treiskadekephobia, but 
absolutely nobcdy knew how to spell 
it. And I didn't know where I had 
ever seen it in the first place. 
They had a 60-volum2 dictionary but 
it wasn’t even in there. 





Finally I told ry troubles to a man 
in the reference room. What did the 
word mean, he asked. It meant "Sear 
of the number thirteen," I said, and 
it came from the Greek. So he casu- 
ally picked a book off a shelf and 
leafed through it and told re how to 
spell treiskadeka and ‘then you just 
tack on phobia. I got a look at the 
book--it was not a Greel-Fnglish dic- 
tionary, just a pure Greek dictionary. 
What remarkable people you find in 
libraries: 


Have you ever tried to get into the 
New York Public Libsaxy's rove" book 
romm? That's an °: .«irlence. b's 
easier to get a job in the State De- 














partment. You have to be ‘interviewed 
+4 get a pass tobe interviewed by 
somebody else to get a pass. You 
stand pitifully atside a barred door 
with your pass, and when you get in 
the man locks the door’ behind you. 
When he brings your book, he stands 
behind you to see that you're not 
going to tear any pages out. 


In 1950 I left New York and moved 
back to Whitefish. Before I made 
that decision, I made darn sure that 
Whitefish had a public library. It's 
in familiar territory, too--in what 
used to be the police station. I 
grew up there. 


My mother used to be city treasurer, 

and she did her work there in the 

evening while I did my arithmetic. 

I remember that room when it had 
wanted posters on the wall and hand- 

cuffs on a desk. Sometimes it even 
had acaple of tubs of evil-smelling 
mash that the police had taken away 
from moonshiners and brought in for 
evidence. I remember once when there. 
was a dead mouse in the vault and no- 
body ever, ever found it. It was 

there, though. h. That dead mouse cer- 
‘tainly was there. 





‘I look forward to reading Mr. Moss's 
paper sometime a big ~ Story about 

“Whitefish having a new, good place 
for its library: The Whitefish Libra 
ry Association has beenworking towerd 
that for along time, That story 
will have big, black headlines when 
it appears in the Whitelish Pilot. 


When I lived here, Mabel Engelter 
told me about a wonderful thing--the 
inter-library loan system. She got 
me lots of books through that, from 
the most unlikely places. There was 
one awful time when we both thought 
‘Thad lost. something by Washington 
Irving published about” /1835--but I 
hadn 't really. iy 


The eesbnactcunttce Whteum is mother 
‘wonderful thing. I use that now, 
plus the Missoula Public Librar;, 
plus the University Library. I 
haven't used the University Library 
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much lately. They're rebuilding it. 
Last time I tried it, you had to get 
in by going up a fire escape. Get- 
ting out was wree --I got lost twice. 
Where a door ought to be, there's a 
man with a jackhammer, ripping up 
the concrete or tricking up the door- 
way. 


They have really been suffering a- 
round that library. If Kath leén 
Campbell ever writes a book about it, 
she ought to have a best seller. 
Conflict, suspense, dramatics--maybe 
even a happy ending. Or it might be be 
a mystery, The Case of the Lost Li- 
brary--or the lost librarians. I 
hope they call the roll every hour. 


If I'mever able to walk out ofa 
library without any books after re- 
turning some, that'll be the day. 


But probably I'm not a typical li- 
brary customer. I keep lists of 
books I want. Nobody has to persu- 
ade me to read. I have an insatiable 
appetite. Your only problemis to 
keep me fed and contented. 


But there must be thousands of peo- 
ple who nibble at this banquet only 
if it's put right under their noses. 
They don't ask you to find them a 
book or send for a book because they 
don't know there is such a book. 


For those people, books have got to 
be right out in plain sight. They 
have to be in local libraries, not 
in a town several miles away. The 
books have to be where the people 
are. And the more books there are, 


the better. 


Some people are even crazy about 
footnotes. I get a lot of good out 
of footnotes. Of course I was in 


college before I found that this man 


Ibid, who writes so many footnotes, 
was not a prolific Roman author, or 
maybe Egyptian. 


My latest story in Collier's, called 
"Lost: Sister," started from a foot- 
note. I should explain how this 
‘doesn't work. You don't read a four 
or five line footnote and say, "Ah, 
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that's it," and then dash off 5,000 
words of ringing prose. The foot- 
note just stirs something in your 
mind and you think about it. You do 
lots of thinkirjg and maybe lots more 
reading. Then you write and reqrite 
and complain end moan, and maybe you 
“have a story and maybe you don't. 


I rerenber another story that started 
with a footnote. That was published 
in Argosy as"Flame on the Frogtier," 
-and is in my book, Indian C untry, 
‘which I trust you all have fin your 
libraries. It retails for a mere two 
dollars with hard covers. 


The footrote was about a little boy 
who saved his baby'>xcther in the New 
Ulm massacre in Minnesota in the 
1860's. So I leoked up the New Ulm 
massacre and got all steamed up with 
emotion. That night when I went to 
bed, I couldn't sleep because a mas- 
sacre was going on right in the room 
where my bed was. I could tell what 
was happening to each member of a 
family during an Indian attack. Well, 
I quit trying to sleep. -With this 
going on in my head,I @~abed a note-~ 
book and started writing shorthand 
lickety split. The scenes were dis- 
connected, of course. Just try de- 
scribing en Indian massacre sometime 
--you'd get confused, too. : 


But the next day I typed out all the 
shorthand and figured out where the 
scenes needed to be connected, and 
there was an exciting story--quite 
moving, toc. They're not usually 
that easy so write, believe me: 


The kina of stories I write usually 
come from reading--that is, the germ 
of the story does. Cosmopolitan had 
one a while ago «>.out an old mantain 
man who was blind. I thought about 
the worst pasible titie for it would 
be The Last Stand, so I called it 
something else. But when it came out 
in Cosmopolitan, it was the Last 
Stand. 





The idea for that came froma bio- 
graphy of Jim Bridger. He went blind 
in“his later years, and his half- 
Indian daughter looked after him. 





The story was pure invention, and 
my mountain man was not named Jim 
Bridger, but the emotion in me that 
produced. the story came from this 
book about him. 


Buying books is a veryexensive busi- 
ness. I buy alot of them and am 
certainly glad you buy a lot more. 
I buy most of the western picture 
books, about Indians and cowboys and 
so on. They used to be $7.50. hen 
they were $10. Now they're $12.50. 
I kick like everything,but I pay it. 
Because a picture can set me off on 
a story idea as well as a footnote. 
I do not subscribe, however, to the 
theory that a picture is worth a 
thousand words. I'm in the word bus- 
iness. let the picture people do 
their own promoting! 


Speaking of footnotes, I tried some 
myself a while ago just to prove I 
could. The faculty people at the 
University are always producing 
scholarly works with footnotes, and 
I got to feeling like a poor ignor- 
ant creature. So I wrote an article 
for Montana Magazine of Western His- 
tory with nine foctnotes that I slav- 
ed over.. And then that same issue 
of the magazine included somebodv 
else's article with no less than 61 
footnotes: I know when I'm licked. 
I was out-footnoted. dust goes to 
show what happens when an amaaeur 
tries to tangle with the profession- 
als. 


Another wonderful thing I've found 
in public libraries is old magazines. 
Maybe fifty years old. The mass mag- 
azines, like Ladies Home Journal, 
tell you what people wanted life to 
be like.. That's important, because 
dreams are important. 


The class magazines, like Harper's, 
tell you what authors thought contem- 
porary life really was like. And 
that's impottant, too, even if they 
were wrong. When you read stories 
of World War I in magazines of that 
period, even in the class magazines, 
some of them seem like utter corn. 
Our attitudes have changed, and the 
way we look at life and the way we 
channel our emotions. 











Old books and old magazines in li- . 


braries are importatt because of this 
--they tell us how life used to be 
or how people thought it was. 


If you have read Dimdale's Vigilantes 
of Montana, you noticed how he apol- 
ogized for the Vigilantes. This is 
@ surprise, because we think of them 
now as most admiratale men. Their 
descendants boast about them. But 
when Thomas Dimsdale was writing a- 
bout them,right after they had clean- 
ed out the road agents, public opin- 
ion was not so unanimous. Dimsdale 
had to explain for easterners how 
bad the situation was in Montana 
territory. He had to defend what 
the Vigilantes did. Sometimes he 
sounds embarrassed. And the situa- 
tion was still so ticklish when he 
wrdte that he didn't identify indi- 
vidual Vigilantes. That makes the 
book confusing. We get a new concept 
of frontier life from reaiing contan- 
porary accounts. We find that our 
heroes hadn't yet been cannnized. 
There's one priceless statement in 
- Dimsdale's description of early Mon- 
tana. He says that when people go 
west they either getbetter or worse. 
And then he says, "There are no av- 
erage people in these regions." That's 
an’ cimportant concept: for a. fiction 
writer who wants to re-create that 
period. There were no average people 
in these regions. 


Once I got an idea for a story from 
reading about the Vigilante lengings. 
I've never qite been able to believe 
in villains, but Alder Gulch really 
had some. Momentarily,; I was able 
to believe in villains, and even to 
be one. Actually, I have to be most 
of the people ebout whom I write fic- 
tion. I go through some terrible ex- 
periences. That time I got hung. 


The story was called Last Boast, and 
it appeared in Cosmopolitan. This is 
the first sentence: "When the time 
came for them to die, Pete Gossard 
cursed and Knife Hilton cried, but 
Wolfer Joe Kennedy yawned in the face 
of the handman." I've always beén 
fond of that beginning. There's no 
fooling around. The customer knows 
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instantly what the show's going to be 
about, and if he doesn't like hang- 
ings, he can't say he wasn't warned. 
In that one, I had to be -Wolfer Joe 
Kennedy, and believe me, it was no 
fun. That was a short-short. At the 


_ beginning, Wolfer Joe has. a.noose a- 


round his neck,and twothousand words 
later he's dead. All neatness and 
dispatch. Ang my villain didn't re- 
pent for a minute. I do like consis- 
tent people! 


By no means all my library-book bor- 
rowing is to provide ideas and back- 
ground for fiction. I just like to 
read, and sometimes I get some spe- 
cial interest and go ona’ bender. 
Last year I went mad about geology. 
I read almost evrything the Missoula 
Public Library had about geology. 
It got me confused, too, because the 
books didn't agree. Geologists don't 
either. One book I got was the se- 
cond of two volumes. It was entitled 
"The Beginning of the Earth." If 
that's the second volume, I can't 
help wondering what was in the first 
one. Right now I'm utterly fasci- 
nated by the history of mathematics. 
Not by mathematics itself,but by its 
history. You just never know what 
wonderful books you'll find,browsing 
slong the shelves. 


Libraries will always have some de- 
voted patrons who-love to read. We 
make work for you by asking for help 
in finding books-or getting them 
from somewhere else. You are always 
completely patient and enthusiastic- 
ally helpful about it. I have never 
met a lbrarian,in Monta na who wasn't 
There is nothing wrong with the peo- 
ple who run libraries. 


But they have a problem, I think, 
with people who are not enthusiastic 
about reading. And lots of people 
are not. That old joke about the 
girl who didn't want a book because 
she already had one is not very fun- 
ny. You can go into many homes and 
there's not a book in sight, 


Now we're at the end of this. I came 
to say thank you for the help you have 
given me in the past and the help I'll 
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ask for in the future. When I want 
to know the details of some old train 
robbery and what bandits were invol- 
ved, some of you will help me find 
out. When I need the facts -about 
some long-ago Indian fight, you'll 
have it. And you'll get it for me 
without acting shocked that I should 
want to know. 


(Address given at the banquet, 
May 5, 1956 


U.S. INFORMATION LIBRARY, COPENHAGEN 
by Mrs. Joran Birkeland 


When Miss Walton asked me:to come 
and «oll you of my experiences in 
Denmark some years ago, I told her 
there was probably very little about 
the Information Center pogram abroad 
I could tell you that you do not al- 
ready know. After all, these librar- 
ies have been existence more than 

10 years now. The ALA Bulletin has 
carried many references to it during 
that time. So has the Library Jour- 
nal,and the Special Libraries Bulle- 
tin. But if personal experience can 
give you any insights into how the 
program works, I am glad to tell you 
something of my work during the years 
1946 to 1950. 








I might point out, at the outset, 
that the present network of United 
States libraries abroad--from Bang- 
kok to Beirut, Athens to Oslo, San- 
tiago to Singapore--is largely the 
outgrowth of the Office of War infor- 
mation. When World War II ended, a 
few educators, librarians, and writ- 
ers persuaded the Truman Administra- 
tion to cmtinue the pogram. in peace 
time. This was in contrast to what 
happened at the close of World War I 
when the United States withdrew all 
its propaganda machinery, such as it 
was, along with the troops. A number 
of the larger--and smaller--powers 
did not. The propaganda work that 
grew up in that postwar period was 





of various kinds: the mere mention 
of Nazi Germany, Fascist Italy and 
Soviet Russia tells us the nature of 
some of the post-war propaganda ac- 
tivity of that time. But there was 
constructive propaganda too from, 
for instance, the British Council 
and the French Council. But when 
World War II began the United States 
had to start from scratch again in 
making our history and our way of 
doing things, and our way of think- 
ing, known to other peoples. Then, 
in 1948, we entered the constructive 
peacetime field of international ex 
change of information. The Ccngress 
passed Public Law 402, "an act to 
promote the better understanding of 
the United States among the peoples 
of the world and to strengthen coop- 
erative international relations." 


The first, interim, Congressionalap- 
propriations were very small. In 
1946, when I was sent to Copenhagen 
to establish the Liovary there, I was 
told that my assignment might turn 
out tobe for a few months only. Ev- 
erything depended upon appropriatims. 
Now the program is firmly established. 
According to the SPOKESMAN REVIEW of 
a few weeks ago, a record-high amount 
of $110,000,000 is under considera- 
tion by the present Congress for over- 
seas propaganda activities. 


All of this sum, .of course, is not 
meant for the Libraries--or Informa- 
tion Centers, as the libraries are 
called. The libraries are only one 
of five arms of our overseas propa- 
ganda activities. The , other four 
are documentary films, press releases, 
exchange of persons, and radio broad- 
casting. The radio arm is called the 
Voice of America. 


As far as possible, the libraries 
overseas are . duplicates of the best 
typical small-town public libraries 
here at home, except that the librar- 
ies overseas stock only books by 
Americans and. about America. There 
is no attempt ‘to build up large re- 
search libraries on the United States 
--although Heaven knows there is need 
for such libraries abroad. The ef- 
fort is, first of all, to  demon- 














strate a free, democratic, typically . 


American institution dedicated to 
providing any reader with the best: 
we have to offer in literature, and 
to providing any reader with the full- 
est information available within the 
budget on any subject. As a matter 
of fact--and thisis not just Lincoln 
County pride--Mrs. Inez Herrig's- Li- 
brary in Libby has often struck me 
as being just the kind of American 
public library our Government has. _ 
sought to establish abroad: it is 
attractive in apoearance, its services 
go far beyond its four walls, its 
materials are nicely organized under 
the Dewey Classification System, and 
--best of all--it is a force in the 
community---it stimulates reading. 
Through programs on the local radio 
statim,through study and discussion 

groups, through inter-library loan 
systems, through children's activities, 
through extension and branch library 
work, and through whe librarian's 
own participation in local, State 
and national organizations, the pe- 





ople in Lincoln County know their 


library, and use it. 


To run such a library in a foreign 
country where the potential users 
_run into the millions calls for spe- 
cialized activities to meet the spe- 
cial problems. It cannot hope to 
reach the people of a country indivi- 
dually: it must aim at the public 
opinion molders, or key institutions, 
whose influence will so out, second- 
hand at the very best, to Individuals. 
A factor of egual ixportance is, 
that the users are persons for whom 
reading English is usually an effort 
Therefore, the holdings must be sim- 
ple, brief and well-illustrated ma- 
terials. In fact, children's books 
are very often used to meet adult 
needs, especially in history and o- 
ther social sciences, and every li- 
brarian abroac hes blessed our wealth 
of publications for young people. 
Of course there is nothing juvenile 
about the foreign mind, but juveniles 
are written in easy language and do 
_ often give a background of informa- 
tion that is necessary for the read- 
“er abroad who has little or no pre- 
vious information about the United 
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States. The bibliographical services 
of the ALA, H.W. Wilson, and the 
various book councils in the country 
are used for the book selection. 


Besides the prime language obstacle, 
the average reader--even in the 
countries of Western Europe, and 
particularly in the Far East and Af- 
rica, knows so little about the U- 
nited States that it has to be seen 
and heard to be believed. He simply 
does not know where to being. Worse 
than that, he does not know how lit- 
tle he knows. Abroad, even more 

than at home, a librarian must be a- 
dept at projecting books, at arous- 
ing the curiosity of the reader in 
specific subjects and specific books, 
and then in coming forward to place 
the books inthe reader's own hot lit- 
tle hand. 


An example: in Denmark we discovered 
that even high school teachers and 
college professors were not familiar 
with such writers in America as Emer 
son or Thoreau, or indeed, the New 
England literature at large. Zane 
Grey, mim you, and Cooper, and Edgar 
Guest were the highlights of American 
philosophy and literature. So when 
we in Copenhagen learned that Dr. 
Kenneth Murdock, professor of Americm 
literature at Harvard, was in Europe, 
we got in touch with him and asked 
him to come to Copenhagen to meet in 
our little Library with an invited 
group of Danish educators to talk on 
literature of New England and to an- 
swer questions ebout . contemporary 
American writing. He very kindly 
agreed to come, though we did not 


- have appropriations to pay either for 


his transportation or to give hima 


‘lecture fee. Professor Murdock was 


just the type of cultivated person 
to appeal to the Denes, and that e- 
vening the literature of New England 
was introduced, for the first time, 
to Danish teachers of English-langu- 
age literature. College professors 
and college students became users of 
our library and teachers in the Dan- 
ish gymasier began offering their - 


' students, through us, more realistic 
. fare than Zane Grey and Cooper. I 
“especially remember the delight of a 








Danish high school teacher at dis- 
covering Willa Cather. He read every 
book of Willa Cather's we had on the 
shelves and all we could get from 
Washington. That evening also started 
the ball rolling for incorporating a 
course in American literature at both 
of the two Universities in Denmark. 


Another example: Denmark, as you 
know, has an extensive adult educa- 
tion system. The country is dotted 
with schools for ‘persons who are no 
longer students but adults still pur- 
suing their education in the so- 
called "folk high schools." Mechan- 
ics, farmers, housewives, business 
people, office workers--thousands at- 
tend school at night. Farmers attend 
boarding schools for 6-week periods 
in the fall and winter. In looking 
over one of the books on world af- 
fairs usedin these courses, we found 
only two short readings on the United 
States--both of them derogatory. One 
article dealtwith the inferior qual- 
ity of our movies, as compared with 
the movies of every other country in 
the world, and the other dealt with 
the worst aspects of our race prob- 
lems. Both articles had been written 
years ago. This situation existed, 
not because of any real anti-United 
States feeling in Denmark, but sim- 
ply because the writers and editors 
who published the book, and the tea- 
chers who taught it, did not know 
any better. No one had called their 
attention to a full. and fair picture 
of the United States on these sub- 
jects, or any other. The book was 
full of interesting and worthwhile 

“material on England and France. Af- 
ter all, the British and the French, 
through their councils, had long had 
personal and professional contact 
with Danish librarians, booksellers, 
educators, and publishers. Material 
on these countries was readily avail- 


able--dey in and day out, as well as... 


historically ana geographically. 
But, then, in 1948, we alsowere able 

to send books and periodicals--mainly 
anthologies and histories--to the 
Ministry of Education, publishers 
and school principals, with the in- 
vitation to use any material they 
chose for their next edition of their 


world handbook. We promised to se- 
cure copyright clearance. We tried 
not to take a defensive positio, but 
merely called their attention to a- 
vailable source material. That win- 
ter we circulated hundreds of copies 
of a paper-bound history of the U- 
nited States that had been published 
by the press division of our Infor-- 
mation Service. 


(I won't have time to go into the 
very important subject of copyright 
clearance as a function of our li- 
braries abroad, but I do want to call 
your attention to the fact that for- 
eign people need to sell their goods 
to the United States in order to buy 
ours, including our books. This is 
something to think about in connec- 
tion with our tariff barriers, for- 
eign aid programs, and trade agree- 
ments. 


Another example: in 1948 or 19h9, 
Mrs. Blair Buck who was president of 
the National Federation of Women's 


-Clubs at the time, visited Copenhagen. 


We took her ona grand tour of our 
operations, since she was interested 
in reporting on it to the Women's 
Clubs when she got back to the United 
States. Her husband, Blair Buck, 
State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction for the State of Virginia, 
was also in Europe that year as ex- 
change professor in London. Through 
her, we succeeded in getting Profes- 
sor Buck to Copenhagen to talk in 
one of the large auditoriums of the 
city on our school system. We pub- 
licized his visit and arranged a 
press interview with him for Danish 
journalists. The very afternoon of 
his arrival, the Communist newspaper 
of Copenhagen published a misleading 
article about ovr schools. We trans- 
lated it, word for word, and when 
Professor Buck went up on the speakers 
stand he had read the Communist at- 
tack and was able to take the psytho- 
logical offensive on the subject. He 
proceeded to correct every misrepre- 
sentation and to nullify the effects 
of the Communist article. The heck- 


-lers who came to that lecture got no- 


where. We have, of course, no wayof 


_ measuring every change of public o- 




















pinion, or to trace the effect of an © 


increased book circulation on the 
reader's minds, but we could always 
observe that there was more circula- 
tion and more reference-question ac- 
tivity after one of our so-called 
projections. 


I'd like to tell you too about our 
Danish children's hour in our library, 


and our library of recorded American 
“music that brought hundreds of visi- 


tors every month, but this is already 
- too much. A word about our premises 
and our staff: we opened in two 
rooms on the fifth floor of an of- 
' fice building--the only space avail- 
-able. A year later we were able to 
move to a_ street--level location 
where we could have attractive win- 
' dow displays by converting two small 
store locations into a library. Of 
course there were many makeshifts. 
-We did install fluorescent lighting 
--this was the first time fluorescent 
lighting had been used in any library 


in Denmark--and we did achieve a mo- 
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dern, new-look through use of colon 
We had a trained Danish librarian, 

and five Danish assistents. We worked 
very closely with the Danish library 

system and sent books to all parts 

of the country. Sometimes we had as 

many as 300 visitors a day, and our 

users outside of Copenhagen ran into 

many hundreds. 


Miss Walton spoke of this library 
program overseas as a “library fpon- 
tier," and it seemed to me to be an 
apt phrase. Certainly, our libraries 
overseas do, to a remarkable extent, 
demonstrate that libraries do not 
need to be mere stuffy storage places 
for books used by random visitors who 
may stray in, but that a library may 
be a true information center capable 
of enlarging the minds of men. And 
librarians do not need to be mere 
custodians of books, but constructive 
leaders in the development of peace 
--and good will--abroad, as well as 
at home. 

*Talk given at the Sunday breakfast, 
May 6, 1956. 
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PROCEEDINGS 
43rd ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
MONTANA STATE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
Kalispell, May 4 - 6 
Compiled by Martha Hassell 


PRE-CONFERENCE PANEL DISCUSSIONS 
Friday, May 4 


The first panel discussion was held 
at 10 a.m. on the subject Standards 
for School and Public Libraries, with 
Mrs. Catherine Chadwick of the Mon- 
tana State Library Extension Commis- 
sion presiding. 


Mrs. Chadwick opened the topic by 
saying that thenew proposed standards 
of the American Library Association 
are based on quality rather than on 
quantity. 


Miss Eilene Morrison (Montana State 
College) asked if every school needs 
a fully trained librarian. She 
thought that the person who takes 
care of the library needs teacher- 
training first andthm library train- 
ing. At Montana State College every 
teacher has to take a course in li- 
brary science before finishing work 
for his degree. "| 


Mr. Williem I. King (State High School 
Supervisor, Helena) suggested that 
the librarian should secure the 
teachers' help in selecting books. 
He further suggested that the PIA be 
asked to furnish money for books be- 
cause such action ‘would excite the 
interest of the parents in the li- 
brary and they would be more apt to 
see that their chiidren read books. 


Dr. Irving Lieberman (Director, of the 
School of Librarianship, University 
of Washington) urged that every 


teacher should know something about . 


the literature for children. He 
thought it was a very sound idea to 
do as the Montana State College does 
for all its teachers. He suggested 
that teacher training schools such 
as Montana State College should go on 
for those interested in children's 
books ‘and reading and give enough 


courses in library science for a mi- 
nor in library science. 


Mr. King thought that librarians in 
our schools were missing an important 
segment of the school population. For 
example, for the hot rod fans he would 
suggest that they buy books giving 
specifications for motor building. 
These boys would read auto mechanics 
books avidly. 


Mrs. Marjorie Moores (Hill County Li- 
brary) said thatteachers come to her 
for help in book selection. She sug- 
gests that they but permanent books, 
craft books, books on trees, flowers, 
standard titles, and the County Li- 
brary will furnish them with their 
fiction and leisure reading. The 
County and Public Libraries are edu- 
cating the school boards about selec- 
tion and buying. 


Mrs. Chadwick pointed out that the 
Commission supplies books to. schools 
that have no library at all. There 
have been cases, however, where the 
school superintendents insist that 
the teacher not borrow books from 
the Extension Commission. They don't 
want the responsibility for the books. 
Even-.parents don't want the respon- 
sibility sometimes. 


Mr. John W. Cushman (Superintendent 
of Schools, Carbon County) reported 
that they had had service from the 
Extension Commission and it was a 
very valuable service. Some of the 
rural schools have no library except 


that in the County Superintendent's 
office. - 


Mr. King said he would like to know 


who those superintendents are who 
won't take responsibility for borrow 


. ing books. He thought it a public 


disgrace. 


Mrs. Joan Carpenter (Helena Junior 
High School Library), speaking about 
cooperation in a junior high school, 
said. they have student help at the. 
Oth grade level and the ‘girls are 
each given a badge. Many of the stu 























dents have never used the library be- 
fore and it is their first library 
experience. The response is good. 
Twenty-eight English classes’ were 
taught how to use the library. 


Dr. Lieberman asked how many student 
assistants they have and what train- 
ing each has. 


Mrs. Carpenter said that each has a. 
chore and the jobs are rotated. They 
don't do any cataloging because they 
don't type. Some of the better ones 
file with supervision. There is no 
clerical assistance, so the students 
do shelving and circulation. There 
are no study halls in the library. 
There are 900 students in the Junior 
High School. The library holds more 
than two classes. Each room is-en- 
titled to send five students during 
the study time. Theycome to do their 
reference work. They can also come. 
before school and after 3:30. 


Dr. Lieberman stated that good li- 
brary. service in one place makes good 
library service in another area. 
Good school library service demands 
and helps to get better use of the 
public library. 


Mr. King thought two teachers were 
needed to help the classes in the li- 
brary. 


Mrs. Sonna. Howe (Helena High School. 
Library) observed that the librarian 
cannot: do a good job unless the ad- 
ministrator knows the use of the li- 
brary .and gives support. Speaking 
about her high school library she 
said she has no clerical help, but 
five student assistants. The circu- 
lation has dropped this year in the 
new high school. The high school li- 
brary is in the new building and is 
being used as a study hall because 
the principal thinks the students: 
will soak up some library atmosphere, 
and read more books, but the statis- 
tics don't prove this to be ture. 


Dr. Lieberman said that the impor- 
tant point is that you can't create 
motivation by having students sit in 
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the library room. 


Mr. Richards pointed out that the 
climate has to come from the top. 
The Seattle Public Library returned 
the administration of elementary 
school libraries to the schools this 
year. The Public Litery was not will- 
ing to do it any longer, because it 
could not do a dynamic job. A school 
library supervisor was recommended. 
The school .system.has taken it on, 
but has not made provision for super- 
vision, in spite...of the fact that 
many teachers and principals want 
good school library. service. The top 
brass do not understand. It is im- 
portant to get across to the school 
administrators that the stool library 
must have a place in the sun. 


Mrs. Howe urged that the school li- 
brakyan should be in attendance at 
meetings on the curriculum. 


Miss Walton asked how we are going to 
train administrators. 


Dr. Lieberman believed that the school 
library administrator's course should 
be required of all school administra- 
tors for an M.A. degree. 


Mr. King reported that in Montana 
they are giving an M.A. at Montana 
State College. He thought too that 
the younger men have a different view 
from the older administrators. 


Mrs. Moores thought the problem came 
back to the school boards who don't 
want public interest. 


Dr. Lieberman thought that when the 
public library helped the school li- 
brary they were not really doing the 
school library a service. It satis- 
fied the school administrator as li- 
brary service to the -school. The 
people of the community have thought 
this was library service, and they 
need to get their sights up and see 
what good library .service is. He 
suggested that rural :schools could - 
consolidate library facilities:.even 
if the schools aren't consolidated. 
It must be emphasized that the libra- 
ry loans by public libraries are 
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supplementing and not replacing ex- 
isting school library facilities. 


Mrs. Chadwick said the Commission 
has decreasing requests for high 
school loans... ; 


Mr. Richards said that the top brass 
in Seattle is opposed to elementary 
school libraries. 


Miss Morrison pointed out that there 
is need for advisors in college to 
advise the school administrators to 
take library courses. 


Miss Walton asked about the North- 
west Association's accrediting for 
school libraries. 


The standard or average school in 
Montana has 100 students. The ac- 
crediting rule is that 100-300 stu- 
dents should have a half-time libra- 
rian who has had 15 quarter hours of 
library science training. 


300-500 students should have a half- 
time librarian with 30 quarter hours 
training. 500 and more students need 

a full time librarian who has had at 
least 30 quarter hours training and 
clerical assistance. Nine schools in 
Montana are this size. 


Mr. King reported that there is great 
pressure to eliminate even these 
standards because public recreation, 
sports, etc. take the public interest. 
They may reduce the standards in Mon- 
tana. 


Dr. Lieberman said he has written to 
Mr. Robinson who is a member of the 
Committee on Standards of the North- 
west Association of Secondary and 
Higher Schools and offered him his 
help. He suggested that an M.A. in 
library science is needed in small 
schools to make the best use of the 
books where there are fewer books... 


Mr. King believed that a letter to 
Mr. Robinson from this group would 
bear weight with him in the problem 
of standards. 7 


Miss Campbell (Montana State Univer- 





ity) stated that next year the State 
University will give a full program 
of training for a minor in library 
science. 


Miss Walton requested Mrs. Chadwick 
to appoint a committee to take up tt 
writing of such a letter to be ap- 
proved by the group. 


KEKKEEKEKE IKKE EKER IH 


The second panel discussion was held 
at 1:30 on Problems of Library Re- 
cruitment, with Dr. Lieberman as 
chairman. 


Mrs. Clare Smith (Miles City Carnegie 
Library) started the discussion by 
saying we needed to pay librarians 
better salaries, but wondered if it 
really was as simple as that. 


Mr. Merwin Moores (Northern Montana 
College) suggested that in recruiting 
we should catch and interest those 
students who are casting around for 
their major subject; we might explore 
the idea of interesting some in the 
field to teacher-librarian. 


Dr. Lieberman said, "We need better 
library schools and fewer’ This was 
has answer to the question about re- 
turning the library science schoolto 
the Montana State University. He 
had made a study of the need of a 
library science course at U.C.L.A. 
He made an analysis by questionnaire 
which showed that they do not need 
another school in California, but 
they do need a better school at Ber- 
keley. . 


Miss Campbell reported that President 
McFarland had recommended they in- 
vestigate the possibility of estab- 
lishing the school again, and the 
American Library Association stated 
that it would be unwise to start one. 
The University is going to have a 
teacher-librarian training program, 
however, 


Mrs. Howe thought that the inspira- 
tion for recruitment should come fran 
the high school. 











Mrs. Alma Jacobs (Great Falls Public: 


Library) described the Great Falls 
television show in which a number of 
members of her staff participated in 
telling about various phases of li- 
brary work and services to the public. 


Dr. Lieberman suggested a cooperative 
radio and television program.. Radio 
covers all the area. A program call- 
ed something like "Your Public Li- 
brary Program". Talent should be 
found, not necessarily from the li- 
brary, and a program sponsored for 
all the State. Librarians who do li- 
brary. programs on the radio should 
have extra heip in the library to 
relieve them. Radio stations have 
to give: some: free time for education 
al programs , 


Dr. Lieberman. also said that salaries 
of school librarians are comparable 
to teachers' salaries. 


He urged that librarians use films 
on libraries to show what kind of 
Library: work.is done. The film, (In- 
‘pressionable Years" was done by U- 
nited World Films for the New York 
Public Library and dealt with child- 
ren's work. It is available from the 
University of Washington film library. 
No professionals are used in the 
film, only children. The Library of 
Congress publishes a list of films 
about libraries.and library services 
which is available for the asking. 


HKHEKKHH HEHEHE IEEE EK KEKEE KEKE HEE HIE 


The third panel discussion was held 
at 3 p.m. on Library Censorship: How 
can we met it?, with Mrs. Alma 
Jacobs as chairman. 


Mrs. Jacobs suggested that librari- 
ans should have their library boards 
adopt the Library Bill of Rights as 
policy. It is important also to have 
a written book-selection policy. 


Mr. Richards asked if the book col- 
lections represent all points of 
view. Librarians have the responsi- 
bility to represent the right as well 
as the left and liberal points of 
view. 
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Mrs. Jacobs asked whether librarians 
give the excuse of lack of money when 
they don't buy all points of view. 


Dr. Lieberman said that in Brooklyn 
if they did not buy a certain book 
they put a cardin the catalog telling 
why they didn't buy it, e.g. that it 
was not factual. This was their 
handling of the book "Dianetics." 


TR 


FIRST GENERAL SESSION 
Friday, May 4 8 p.m. 
Virginia Walton, Presiding 


Miss Walton announced that Montana 
now has chapter status in the Ameri- 
can Library Association. 


The previous year's secretary's re- 
port as printed in the Montana Libre- 
ry Quarterly was approved. 





The report of the Library Development 
Committee was accepted as printed. 


Miss Heathcote reported for the Mon- 
tana Library Quarterly and paid tri- 
bute to the members of her committee, 
Ruth Longworth and Jean Todd, for 
their excellent work. Mrs. Longworth's 
ability to get advertisements from 
dealers has resulted in making the 
Quarterly self-supporting. Sugges- 
tions for material to be included in 
future issues, will’ be welcomed, 





Miss Campbell suggested that one is- 
sue be used for the proceedings, in- 
stead of three issues as was done 
this year, since this would make then 
easier to use. Miss Heathcote said 
it was planned to do so and that the 
July issue would contain all the pro- 
ceedings. The report was adopted. 


The Friends of the Library report was 
accepted. The treasurer made her re- 
port, adding that more Friends had 
paid dues since she made out the re- 
port. Her report was accepted. 


Miss Whitmack as ALA councilor is at- 
tending the Miami conference and can 
not be here. She suggested that the 
Montana State Library Association 
meet only every two years. There was 








_no interest from the members and no 
motion made. 


Legislative Committee report. Mrs. 
Graybill, the chairman, is in Wash- 
ington, D. C. where she will talk to 
legislators, particularly Rep. Fjare, 
who is against the Library Services 
Bill. Some of the problems will be 
reported on later. 


Miss Campbell reported on a. proposal 
for a change in the State Library Ex 
tension Commission law. She is go- 
ing to suggest to the next legisla- 
ture that the chairmanship of the 
Commission be taken away from the 
State University Librarian, who would 
become an ex-officio member. Also 
in the bill would be a request for 
two more lay members, and the dis- 
tricts in the State would each be 
represented by a member. The bill 
would also change the term of office 
from three to five years. 


Another bill to be presented to the 
legislature would move the Commission 
to Helena. Tre Commission has had to 
be moved to avery old building on 
the Missoula campus. Mr. Toole, of 
the State Historical Society thinks 
that the State Capitol Building Fund 
can be used for an addition to the 
Historical Library building. Miss 
Campbell thought this would be a 
forerunner for a good library law 
for Montana in conformity with the 
National Association of State Li- 
brarians. Pictures and plans of the 
proposed building were passed around, 
The Legislative Committee asked for 
the support of all members for this 
proposed legislation. 


_ Another peice of legislation to be 
asked from the next legislature con- 
cenrs money to pay our way in the 
program for the blind. The,, Montana 
blind are served. by the Seattle Pub- 
lic Library. . The, .machines. and re- 
cords are free from the Federal Gov- 
ernment, but the.housing and service 
have been paid for by the Seattle 

Public Library. We.should. -pay our 
share of this cost and the bill will 
so propose. Miss Campbell pointed 





out that it is imperative that the 
Montaria: State Library Association - 
support the Commission in requesting 
this legislation. Miss Walton asked 
for an expression from the group, and 
a motion to support the proposed leg 
islative action was made, seconded 
and approved. 


Because of competition from another 
meeting in another part .of the same 
room, Miss: Walton was unable to fin- 
ish her talk on the theme ofthe con- 
vention, Know and Grow. 


Dr... Lieberman: went ahead with his pre- 
pared talk on Education for Librari- 
anship: . Lifelong, Not Terminal. 
(See page 11) 


SECOND GENERAL SESSION . 
Saturday, May 5 9 a.m. 
Miss Walton, Presiding 


The invocation was given by the Re- 
verend Donald Adams. 


The Honorable Claude C. Walter, Mayor 
of Kalispell, gave the address of 
welcome in a warm and friendly spirit. 


Mrs. Inez Herrig responded to Mr. 
Walter suitably. 


Mrs. Chadwick then presented a talk 
on Montana's Libraries in a Changing 
World: Postwar Standards in 1956. 


: She gave’ a: resume of the proposed 


standards which the Committee hopes 
to complete by the time of the ALA 
conference:in Miami. The new stan- 
dards emphasize an entirely new ap- 
proach, with fewer figures. Follow- 
ing are the main points of her talk: 
1. Every American should have libra- 
ry service in his community. 


2. A full range of facilities should 


be available. 

3. A system of service is empha- 
sized in the new standards. 

4, Supplementary library service; 
The federal government should co- 
ordinate resources of all states. 

5. Library service. should not depend 
on the benefaction of the large 
to the small libraries. 













10. 


il. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 











Libraries should be a part of the 
local government, "a part of the 


court house gang," as Gretchen - 


Schenk says. 

The library. should be governed 
by a board of able citizens and 
administered by trained person- 
nel. 

For smaller libraries, there 
should be some in-service train- 
ing, and for large libraries , 
trained personnel. 

The library is the community a- 
gency of service. ; 
100.000 population is the ideal 
minimum for a system. Jn our 
State we can hardly think of 
100,000; perhaps 60,000 people 
and a budget of $75, 600 would. be 
reasonable figures for Montana. 
Areas of service should be so 
set up that there will be the 
same general kind of people in 
an area; farming areas, mining 
areas, etc.,, so that each area 
could specialize in the material 
needed. 

It is not good enough to have a 
library open a few hours a week. 
We need to get out into the con- 
munity. 
study reports and know all the 
facts of your community life. 

The library should be integrated 
into the community. The staff 
should be part of the community 
life. 

Make the library a center for 
children. Open at 8 a.m. if 
necessary, and in the evenings. 
Suit the library to ‘She community. 
Have few reserved books. Circu- 
late the entire collection. 
Since we have a Montana Histori- 
cal Library, you can circulate 
all your history collection. If 
you have any books so.rare that 
they can't circulate, .give them 
to the Historical Library. 

The library should represent 
what the community needs and wants, 
and not some small segment. Se- 
lect books for the majority, but 
do not ‘ignore the minority. Read 


Know your community and . 


reviews before you purchase books. 
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:: Have your whole staff help in 

_-.pook selection. I have been try 
ing to arrange for a traveling 
exhibit of children's books. 
Friends of the library can help 
to select magazines and books for 
special fields, like technical 
journals. 

17. There should be asaiiation: ‘for 


the use of materials in the li- 
brary. 7 
18. The library should co-sponsor 


projects in the community. 

19. Record statistics to show the 
community what we can co and have 
done . 

20. Have a definite book policy in- 
cluding the subject of censorship. 
All sides of a subject should be 
represented. 

21. Do.not neglect audio-visual ma- 
terials. You can do more with a 
picture than with 10,000 words. 

22. Start with the idea of 100,000 
books for 100,000 people. Add 
4.,000-5,000 books annually and 
certain standard works for child 
ren and young people. Keep 50% 
of the magazines. There should 
ideally be a basic collection of 
250 films and 25 films should be 

_ purchased annually. Start with 

~ 1500 records and add 300 per year. 
These figures are not yet approe 
ed by ALA but they show the new 
trend in thinking. 


Miss Campbell spoke on the promise of 
the Ford.Foundation's Survey for the 
Pacific Northwest. : 


For some time; the members of the 
Pacific Northwest Library. Associatim 
have been aware of the unevenness of 
library.:; service and... development in 
the region. “In 1950 the Library De- 
velopment Committee:: of the PNLA de- 
cided to make a spécial study of the 
Situation, and as a result a request 
was made to the Ford Foundation for 
@ grant to’ conduct’a survey. The 
Committee was of the opinion that 
outside help was essential ‘to put our 
needs across.: The grant was allowed 
and the two-year project will get um 
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der way July 1. A complete and de- 
tailed study of the present library 
facilities "and of the cultural, ec- 
onomic, geographic and political fac 
tors" on which they depend. We shal 
all be asked to cooperate with the 
project director. 


Dr. Lieberman added that we presented 
our idea to the Ford Foundation and 
they approved $60,000 to pay for the 
study. A director is already hired 
and he will attend PNLA in August. 
The Director is not a librarian and 
the reason is that we want citizen 
support. Dr. Kroll, the director, 
has had experience and training in 
public administration. We are a part 
of government, and people will pay 
more attention to the recommendations 
of a specialist in public administre 
tion than they will to a librarian. 
But it is important to remember that 
this is your project. At PNIA in 
August, Dr. Kroll will tell us what 
he thinks the project can do and how 
he can help and how we can help. The 
project will have offices in Thomp- 
son Hall, 5th Floor, University of 
Washington campus. 


Mr. John S. Richards, President of 
the American Library Associatim, pre- 
sented a talk on Challenges to Modern 
Librarianship. (See page 4) 


HHH ELLIS HK HH HHH HE HEE 


LUNCHEON MEETING 
Saturday, May 5, 1956 
Mrs. Jeane Sturdivant, Presiding 


The Dame Fairy tales lady from Colum 
bia Falls made a mistake in the time 
and did not arrive until too late to 
appear. Instead she told one story 
at the opening of the third general 
session. Mrs. Roy Waller, Kalispell 
spoke about her father, Frank Linder- 
man. 


Fe a 


THIRD GENERAL SESSION 
Saturday, May 5 1:30 p.m. 


The meeting began with a panel dis- 





cussion,the New Look in Audio-Visual 
Materials, with Dr. Lieberman as 


chairman. 


Dr. Lieberman recommended the film 
Impre ssionable Years. He also sug- 
gested that we obtain a copy of the 
selected list of films on Libraries 
and Library Services, done by James 
H.Culver of the Reference Department 
of the Library of Congress. 


Speaking oftileir use of audio-visual 
materials, Miss Lulu Barnard, C,unty 
Superintendent of Schools of Flat- 
head County said that Flathead County 
schools have 500 films in'their li- 
brary. They have also complete sets 
of pictures aailable to all schools, 
flat units 6f work on many subjects, 
full sets of music appreciation ma- 
terials,map and chart service, flan- 
nel boards,tape recorders, and books 
for exceptional children,a loan ser- 
vice for adults, teachers and board 
members. They give prizes for read- 
ing in Flathead County. The Board 
of County Commissioners has provided 
a good budget. 


Mrs.Marjorie Moores told about using 
a tape recorder with children. The 
story book lady does the story and 
the children take parts. They work 
the story out, using the tape re- 
corder and eventually the story goes 
on the air. 


Mention was made of the "Enrichment" 
records ,records of the Ladmark books. 
An opaque projector can use any pic- 
tures and projects them on the wall. 
Any picture out of a book may be pro- 
jected and used for display. 


Mr. William C. Ross,principal of the 
Central Junior High School,Kalispe 11, 
told about his use of films from the 
State Film Library. ‘They make a 
schedule of films to be used in the 
class rooms a year ahead. They'also 
have 450 film strips in the office 
and they have a list of them by sub- 
ject. They also have recordings, a 
slide projector with a timer to help 
children in reading. 











Mr. Forrest R. Steen, State Supervi-. 


sor of Visual: Education, Helena, 
talked about the'service of the State 
Film Library. The library publishes 
a catalog of films available, that 
costs $5. Postage to mail the films 
is 4¢ the first poung and 2¢ each 
additional pound for 16mm ifilms. 
Films are awilable for.loan through- 
out the State. | 


Dr. Lieberman recommended an. ALA 
publication entitled "Films for Pub- 
lic Libraries." 


The discussion was followed by talks 
on The Business Life of a Library. 


Mrs. Longworth spoke about the’ new 
library buildings now under construc- 
tion in Cut Bank and Browning and 
showed drawings and plans. 


Mrs.: Inez Herrig told how Lincoln 
County secured the two-mill levy. 
She suggested that the. human: element 
is very important,. and :no:two.situa- 
tions are alike. You have to show 
your people and your county commis- 
sioners that the money to be spent 
will get results. She tries to.show 


them that the library is a part of | 


the. government, and the library has 
the advantage of being in the county 
court house building. As she says, 
she is a local girl and knows —how 
people operate. There are good psy- 
chological times to ask for library 
funds. The County Clerk can be very 
helpful as he is the key to the Conm- 
mission. She suggested that lirar- 
ians use the lay people. of their com- 
munity. She asks only for what she 
reallyreeds and she shows statistics 
to compare with other libraries in 
the State. 


The next panel discussion was on the 
New Look.in Publicity: Press Rela- 
tions and how best to Utilize them, 
and the. chairman was Mrs. Mary Ha- 
gerty of the Great Falls Public Li- 
brary. 


The: members of the panel, Mrs. Marg- 
aret Adair, of the: Whitefish Pilot 
Dick Floyd of the Kalispell Daily 
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Interlake and Mel Ruder of the Hun- 
gry Horse News gave some valuable 
pointers for librarians seeking pub- 
jicity for their libraries. There 


. are definite requirements for good 


copy. In the first place the library 
should meet the news deadlines. Type 
double-spaced, and be accurate. If 
it is material other than book lists, 
you can do the stories in note form 
because each wper thas its own style. 
A good feature would be trief comments 
on a few books anda list of a few 
more. Newspaper men always are.on 
the lookout for feature stories. 


_ When you think you have one,call the 


editor. Be alert for anything that 
can be used. Set up a display that 
fits in with National Book Week or 
National Milk Week or other national 
or local events. Call the editor to 
come and see it and write a story. 
Know.the newspaper people in your 
community. 


BANQUET 
Saturday, May 5 7 p.m. 
Gurney M. Moss, Presiding 


The address of the evening was given 
by Dorothy M. Johnson, S ecretary- 
Manager of the. Montana State Press 
Association, and Associate Professor 
School of Journalism, Montana State 
University. (See page  ) 


BREAKFAST MEETING 
Sunday, May 6 8 a.m. 
Mrs. Cornelia Sherman, Presiding 


Yhe Reverend C. L. Clifford presided 
at a short devotional service. After 
breakfast, Mrs. Joran Birkeland pre- 
sented a most interesting talk on 
her experiences at the U.S.I.S. li- 
brary in Copenhagen. (See page ) 


The Friends of Libraries group met 
at the same time inan adjoining 
room and cmducted a business meeting 
during the breakfast. 
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FOURTH GENERAL SESSION 
Sunday, May 6, 9:15 a.m. 
Mrs. Marjorie Moores, Presiding 


The first panel discussion was on 
Cooperation between School and Pub- 
lic Libraries, and Mrs. Winnafern 
Moore ,State Supervisor of Elementary 
Education, was chairman. 


Mrs. Moore pointed out that thés 
meeting was an ovtgrowth of the meet- 
ing in Miles City. On the State le- 
vel they have sent out several bul@ 
letins from the State Buperintendent's 
office to kelp county superintendents 
select books for school libraries. 
It was suggested that alist of books 
should be attached. She asked her- 
self what she could do to help. At 
Havre a library course is required 
in the four-year course, but not in 
the two-year course. Beading is ba- 
sic and the library is necessary in 
a school. One reason our reading 
program is slow is that teachers 
haven't been required to take a li- 
brary course and they don't know how 
to interest children in reading; it 


is more important to. work with hhe 
teacher in the ‘one-room school than 
in the larger schooi system which 
has a school superintendent to help. 
Distances are too far and roads too 
bad for these teachers to get help 
readily. One answer is to hold in- 
stitutes for the teacher of the one- 
room schools. Have excursions and 

bring the children in to the library; 
She found that often the teachers did 
not even know the county librarian. 
It is now possible to see some real 
results of our institute meetings in 
eastern Montana. She plans to carry 
this idea out in the western part of 
the state next year. Laura Jane Taft 
has done as much as anyme in Montana 
to cooperate in her county. 


Mrs. Taft reported that she and the 
county librarian met to make a plan. 
Then the latter invited all the ru- 
ral teachers to come and bring their 
children into the library. She also 
offered them help in selecting books 
for purchase. The law provides that 
the County Superintendent shall ap- 





prove books to be purchased, so the 
teachers could no longer select books 
just for their cheapness. The rural 
children are invited to take part in 
the summer reading program. Glacier 
County also has a film library. Pup- 
pets are used as motivation for read- 
ing also. 


Mrs. Herrig,speaking for Mrs.Glessie 
Kemp who could not attend, said that 
each school in Lincoln County has an 
encyclopedia and they are urging that 
the Childcraft books be prchesed for 
elementary school rooms. There is a 
film strip library in the County Su- 
perintendent's office. Mrs. Kemp 
feld an nstitut e before school started 
and she gave Mrs. Herrig half the 
morning to talk. Mrs. Herrig hada 
coffee hour first, 4nd then took the 
teachers to the library for the rest 
of the morning. She has a winter 
reading program and includes the ra- 
ral children. The children get cer- 
tificates from the teachers for the 
reading of 20 books. The librarian 
and the teacher both sign it. It in- 
cludes any book the child has read, 
either her own, or from the library. 
This is not for purposes of circula- 
tion, but to stimulate reading. 


-Mrs.- Prichard reported thet Still- 
~ water County has a bookmobile opera- 


ting from the County Library that 
visits all the schools. Meetings are 


‘held once a month when all the tea- 


chers are invited to come to the li- 
brary. Lists of the books in the li- 
brary are ma@ and sent to the t:2*ors 
and they are asked to make out their 
own lists of books to borrow. 


Miss Diantha Fowler, Whitefish High 
School Librarian, suggested that the 
school librarian should be on an e- 
leven-month contract. Many school 
librarians work outside of the nine- 
month year without pay. She thought 
that publicity needs to te used in 
the school library program. The 
school taped some radio programs, 
some of then about the schcol library. 
Afterwards many people told her "I 
did not know all of the things that 
go on in a school library." This is 











a good first step. She also sugges- 


ted a cooperative book fair’ ‘with the - 


Public Library. 


Public librarians might well. take the 
initiative. Librarians have special- 
ized training,but teachers have not. 
In many institutions it will soon be 
madatory tohave some limary courses, 
but the older teachers who are al- 
ready trained have not had these 
courses. 


Mr. Richards said that one of the 
most rewarding things he observed on 
his southern trip was the citizens 
movement for libraries. In Arkansas 
the JC's have a state-wide program 
"Operation Library". When they take 
cn a project, they really do a job. 
The library has to get a fair share 
of the tax dollar and the citizens 
will have to do it. 


' Mes. Moores expressed the ‘sentiment 
of the meeting when she suggested a 
special note of thanks should be 
given the ALA and tab Seattle Public 
Library Sor sending Mr. Richards to 
our meetins. 


LUNCHEON MEETING 
Sunday, May 6, 1956 
Mrs. Homer Normann, Presiding 


The subject for discussion was Fri- 
ends of Libraries in Action. Mrs. 
Homer Noxvmann of Flathead County, 
Mrs. Emma Veech of Stiliwater County, 
Mrs. James Schucke of Hill Ooty and 
Harold Nelson of Glacier County gave 
interesting end encouraging accounts 
of the aganization and work of their 
respective groups. 


FRE RI EERE EEK EEE 


FIFTH GENERAL SESSION 
Sunday, May 6, 1:30 p.m. 
Virginia Walton, Presidigg 


As the Montana Library Quarterly was 
approved last year as a one-year ex- 
periment only,it was moved, seconded 
and carried that it be continued in- 
definitely. 
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The invitation to hold the 1957 con- 
ference in Butte was accepted with 
pleasure. 


The motion was made, seconded and 
carried that horarey life membership 

be conferred on Miss Leiser,the only 
surviving original member of the Mon- 
tana State Library Association. 


The motion was made, seconded and 
passed to allot $25 to the ALA Wash- 
ington office to assist in its opera- 
tion. 


Miss Walton installed the new dficers, 
i.e. Mrs. Marjorie J. Moores as pre- 
sident,Doris Wilson as vice-president 
and president-elect, Mrs. Elsie Eke- 
gren as secretary and Zada Bridges as 
treasurer. 


Mrs. Moores spoke briefly,asking for 
the cooyeration of the membership for 
the very busy year ahead. 


Miss Heathcote read the report of the 
Resolutions Committee as follows: 


. Whereas the Montana State Library 
‘Association has held its 43rd annual 
“meeting in Kalispell May 4-6, 1956 


as the guests of the citizens of 
Kalispell and Whitefish, 


Be it therefore resolved that this 
Association go on record as extend- 
ing its deep appreciation and warm 
thanks to all who contributed to 
signally to this convention, and 
especially to the following: 


To John S. Richards,Librarian of the 
. Seattle Public Library and Pres- 
ident of the American ‘Library 
Association, our warm thanks for 
coming to ourmeting,for entering 

s0 graciously into our delib- 
erations and especially for pres- 
enting us with his fine talk"Cha- 
lilenges to Modern Librarianship", 


which in itself is a challenge to 
all of us; 


To Irving Lieberman, Director of the 
School of Librarianship, Univers- 
sity of Washington,for his enthu- 
Siastic assistance at so many of 
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our meetings and especially for 
his talk "Education for Librar- 
ianship:Lifelong, not Terminal"; 


To the Rev. Donald “Adams, the Rev. 
pohn F,- Foagan, and the Rev. 
C..L, Clifford -for:.their  devot- 
icnal contributions; 


To the Hon. Claude C. Walters ,Mayor 
of Kalispell, and the Hon. Roy 
Duff, Mayor of Whitefish, for a 
gracious welcome to their cities; 


To Mrs. Roy Waller of Kalispell gor 
her interesting talk"Frank Lind- 
erman Lives on”; 


To Mr. C.D. O'Neil for his cont- 
ribution to our Saturday noon 
program; 


To all those who took’ part in our 
panel. discussions,-Miss Lulu Bar- 
nard, Williem C. Ross, Forrest 
R. Steen, Mrs. Margaret Adair, 
Dick Floyd,Mel Ruder, Mrs. Laura 
Jane Taft, Mrs. Emma Veach, Mrs. 
‘James Schucke,and Harold Nelson, 
and to Mrs. .Homer .Normann for 
presiding so graciously : at. our 
Sundey Friends' Luncheon;- 


To Harriette Cushman for her enthv- 
. £kaetic andubispiving Leadership 
4. 2: Lac Fricnds’ Group; 


To Mrs. Slifer for leading our sing- 
ing, end to: Mary Margaret Boyd, 
» Bill Dickinson and their accom 
panists.Marilyn Peterson and Mrs 


Dich ss", sn8. to Robérta. Weydah1 
for t. .£ pleasing mustcal cate 
ribut$ us; 


To Mrs. Joran Birkeland for her 
graphic picture of the U.S. In- 
formation Library in Copenhagen; 


To Gurney M. Moss whose sense of 
humor and delightful presentation 
will surely never be equalled, 
let alone surpassed; 


To Dorothy M. Johnson whose exper- 
iences . with libraries. and lib- 
rarians were, fortunately, some 
what less painful than those with 


*. horses ,-our thanks for touching 


our risibilities so efficiently; 


To the Kalispell Chaber of Commerce 
for its courtesy in supplying us 
with leaflets describing this 
beautiful area, and for keeping 
us on the right side of the law 
with the car stickers; 


fo the Jaycees and kyems of White 


fish for the delightful banquet 
favors and for the transportation 
and guide services to Big Mount- 
ain so cheerfully given; 


To Mrs. Eldon Lee of Whitefish for 


the individual ceramic ashtrays 
given as banquet favors; 


To Christle and Marvilla Winter, 
Linda Bowerman and Virginia Loy 
and their coach, Lyman Oliver, 
for truly delightful entertain- 
ment, which will not soon be 
forgotten; 


To the Flathead County High School 
administr.tion for its graciais- 
ness in permitting us the use of 

- the. byilding. for meetings, lunch 
and exhibits; 


To the Boards of Trustees of the 
_Flathead County Library, the 

1, .Kalispell Public Library and the 
Whitefish Libary Association for 
their outstanding contributions 
to the success of our meeting; 


"To the local press and redio for 


- their excellent coverage; 


And finally, but by no means least, 


to our friends the exhibitors 
for their interesting and help- 

».£UL.displays and for their loyal 
support ; 


To one and all,our heartfelt thenks 

' for their generous cox:ri>ytions 

té the accessful caduct of this, 
our 43rd ann.val meeting. 


Mildred Graw 
lesley M. Heathcote 
Chairman 
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' THe conference officially adjourned. 


For the small group who remained a 
very fitting and pleasant conclusion 
was provided by the delightful tea 
presented at the Hacienda by te Kal- 
ispell, FlatheadCounty. and Whitefish 
libraries. 


Montana State Library Association 


Committee | 
Library Development 


As a basis to promoting Li brary 
Development in Montana, the Library 
Development Committee of M.S.L.A. 
undertook this first year to acquire 
a background of present library con+ 
ditions in Montana as a. basis for 
planning for the future. The fol- 
lowing points were 'studied by the 
committees 


“1. What constitutes good library | 


service. What should the borrower lk 
able to get from his library. 

2. What is the library sitetion 
at present in Montana in regard to 


adequate service and budgets as 


compared to A.L.A. standards. 
3. What have other states done 


in the way of library development, . 


Each member of the Library Develop— 


ment Committee twkone of the above 
points and reported upon it fully. 


Mrs. Fatterson made a map of Montana. 
showing at a glance the areas which... 
do not meet A.L.A. standards in.” 
budgets or booksupply. The findings © 


of the varias committee manbers lave 
been combined in this single report 
of the Library Develommt Committee. 
The rep@ts of individuals committee 
menters in full are on file for fu- 
ture réference and willbe given the 


new Libtary Development ‘Committee -, 


Chairman. 


In answer to point 1. (what consti- 
tutes good library service).. The 
Committee members reported that there 
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are general areas in which activ- 
ities may be initiated in some deg- 
ree without undue strain or radical 
changes in the selected materials a 


-lready: on hand and practically in 
“prospect. These areas are Public 


Relations, Adult Edud¢ation, Youth 
Pr-ogram, Cooperation with other 
agencies, Extension of Service Ags. 
In the first area of Public relat- 
ions, the library must take the 
initiative in making the community 
aware of its resources and serv- 
ices. Newspaper coverage is stan- 
dard, radio time is most desirable. 
The Circulation of the Librarian is 
sometimes as beneficial as the cir- 
culation of books. The community 
must be educated to be library- 
minded. In the area of Adult Ed- 
ucation, simple activities would 
include suggested discussion topics 
with reading lists for clubs,spon- 
sorship of discussion groups, prep- 
aration of reading lists on current 
topics of interest, speakers, lect- 
ure courses, workshops, special 
liason with unions, service slubs, 
and other civic groups. In Area 3 
Youth Program, the attractive read- 
ing facilities and story hours are 
fairly standard for smaller child- 
ren. These activities may be elab- 
orated into hobby programs such as 
children's theatre or nature study, 
discussion groups for teen agers. 
In Area 4 Cooperation with cther 
Agencies, there should be a planned 
program with schools, County Exten- 
Sion Agents so .that these groups 
become dependent upon the library. 
In Area 5 Extension of Service, ‘the 
library should increase the number 
and kinds of people served by every 
means possible. This might include 
some financial and practical arran- 
gements with county authorities to 
serve nearby rural areas without 
county service. Circulation may be 
effected by individual litary calls, 
leaving books on deposit in atlying 
areas’ with responsible persons, 
rural schools, home. demonstration 
clubs or by bookmobile. In summary 
a quotation from Carl Vitz, Director 
of the Cincinnati Public Library, 
"The book has been and still is a 
marvelously excellent way of packing 
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thought so hat it maybe permanently 
preserved, easily stored and -con- 
veniently made available to the con- 
sumer. But now that other ways of 
packaging knowledge have developed, 
it would be foolish and suicidal for 
libraries not to broaden their pro- 
grams correspondingly. Just as the 
modern grocer will sell peas fresh 
or dried, in the can or frozen, so 
the modern librarian will wish to 
satisfy his reader's quest for knoe 
ledge in the form best sited to his 
needs ,be it printed form, slide, or 
recording. He will want to bring 
these materials in the best possible 
way to the users whether this be 
through a library building, book- 
mobile, or perhaps through radio or 
educational TV." 


A library should be a community ce- 
nter for the dissemination of ideas. 
A library should not be the place 
you call for a missing word in your 
crossword puzzle, or where you wan- 
der in for a book ona rainy day, 
but is a living thing where the 
promotion of enrichment by the wri- 
tten word isa principle that is 
held up inevery way at all times to 
people of all ages. More specific- 
elly, the library should go out 
Singers into every organization and 
program in the cammnity so that the 
library can respond to the needs of 
individuals and organizations ,some- 
times even before these persons or 
groups of persons know they have 
needs. The library should even go 
to the extreme of piacing a card 
before the business man at his ser- 
vice cluX to acquaint him with li- 
brary reading matter on automation, 
inter national affairs, industry;. 
politics, etc. 


In regard to Point 2. What is the 
library situation at present in 
Montana in regard to adequate ser- 
vice and budgets as compared with 
A.L.A. standards. There are only 3 
areas which meet or exceed A.L.A. 
standards in regard to income. Thee 
three areas are Glacier, Fergus, 
Missoula Counties. There are only 
three areas which meet or exceed 
A.L.A. standards in regard to book 





collection size. These are Judith 


- Basin, Lewis and Clark,and Choteau. 


The tables showing these comparisons 
are at the end of this report. 


‘In regard to Point 3. What are 


other states doing in regard to 
library development, the committe 
found that 7 states favored county 
libraries, 7 favored regional lib- 
raries as state branches, 18 favor- 
ed regional libraries as multi- 
county units, 4 favored allocation 
of funds to libraries, 3 favored 
library service centers in regions, 
4 favored bookmobile service from 
state library,12 are in the process 
of developing plans,l had no policy 
in development to date, and 6 did 
not reply. The table showing which 
states favored which plans is a- 
ttached. 


With this background material, the 
committee hopes that in the future 
some agreement can be reached by dl 
librarians: in the state as to the 
best plan to inaugurate to develop 
our libraries so that we are giving 
the services we should and obtain- 
ing the financial support as a re- 
sult of these services. 


Respectfully submitted, 


*2 favored library service by con- 
tract, 4 favored union catalog at 
the state library. 


Mrs. Peter Melpy 

Mrs. Perl Coombs 

Miss Harriette Cushman 

Mrs. Elsie Ekegren 

Mrs. Lilly Eveland 

Miss Margaret Hileman 

Mrs. Amy Patterson 

Mrs. James Bompart 

Mrs. Caetherine Chadwick 
Mrs. Marjorie J. Moores, Chr. 


THA 


As of July 1, © Mrs. ‘Mildved -.Grawe 
becomes Librarian of the Flathead 
County Free Library, and Mrs.Corne- 
lia W. Sherman becomes Assistant 
Librarian. 
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SOUNTY 


Beaverhead 
Big Horn 
Blaine ; 
Broadwater 
Carbon 
Carter 
Cascade, G.F. 
County 
Choteau 
Custer 
Daniels 
Dawson 
Deer Lodge 
Fallon 
Fergus 
Flathead 
Gallatin 
Garfield 
Glacier 
GoldenValley 
Granite 
Hill 
Jefferson 
/ Judith Basin 
Lake 
Lewis and Clark 
Liberty 
Lincoln 
McCone 
Madison 
Meagher 
Mineral 
Missoula 
Musselshell 
Park 
Petroleian 
Phillips 
Pondera 
Powder River 
Powell 
Prairie 
Ravalli 
Richland 
Roosevelt 
Rosebud 
Sanders 
Sheridan 
Silver Bow 
Stillwater 


MONTANA COUNTIES 


INCOME 


Below Potential Income 
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#41, 344 


45,471 





BOOK COLLECTION 


than ALA Standard 


ee: 3,013 
~10,053 
- 686 
- T3 
-17,373 
= 8,373 
~2h. 4.06 
-13.883 


- 9.6% 
me 2,776 
- 6,010 
-21,827 
-10,980 
-20,278 
-25,124 
-41,114 
- 6,616 


- 4,011 
a 8,319 
-15,136 
-12,042 


-11, 787 


- 2,560 
- 3,822 
- kT 
-11, 494 
- 32 
"a 3,851 
7% 9,619 
-13,603 
- 3,078 
- 8,940 


3 13,883 
- 6,619 


- 1,709 
~18,080 
14,042 
-18 , 530 
bas 5,417 
-11,412 
-10,022 
-36,284 





# 1,682 


# 1,200 


411,993 














County 


Sweet Grass 
Teton 
Toole 
Treasure 
Valley 
Wheatland 
Wibaux 
Yellowstone 


MONTANA COUNTIES 


INCOME BOOK COLLECTION 

Below Potential Income Less than ALA Standard 

- 5,490 - el 

- 18,555 -13,602 

~ 103 - 4,651 

- 4,147 - 4,206 

-- 12,744 - 2,107 

55 7,956 7 2,294 

~ Sekt 

- 22,100 -42,100 

$505 ,000 below 537909 books 
potential income for all Number less than ALA 
the counties standard for all counties 


The above figures are based on Montana County and 
Public Library statistics for 1953; 1953-54; 
and 1954-55. 
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PUBLICATIONS 
In accordance with thc rcsolution 
passed at Miles City in May 1955, 
the Publications Committce planned 
and has published three issucs of 
the Montana Library Quarterly. A 
full financial statomont will be 
prescntcd by Mrs.,Smith,tho M.S.L.A. 


Troasuror, but wo should like to 


point out here that income from 
advertisomonts has to a largo cxtent 


supported the Quartorly:at lcast it 


has not been a drag on tho Association 
troasury. 


Although the Committec is not wholly 
satisficd with the Quartcrly, it 
docs fccl that a beginning has been 
made and that improvement will come 
gradually. Noxt ycar wo plan to 
have a printed cover which we think 
will add to its attractiveness, We 
shall always be intcrested in re- 
ceiving suggestions and commcnts 
from. the momborship,. 


The original motion was to absorb 
Montana Librarics, but this was due 
to a misunderstanding. iiontana Li- 
brarics is the organ of the State 
Library uxtcension Commissison,and it 
was folt that it was bottcr to con- 
tinuc it as a scparate publication. 
The original plan was to try this 
publication for one ycar. Accord= 
ingly, this Committce must now ask 
for instructions as to whcthor or 


not tho membership wishes the Quar— . 


torly continucd,. 


Ruth 0. Longworth, Advortising 
Jcan Todd, Nows Notes 
Lesley M. Heathcote, Chm.& ud, 


PNLA RePRISUNTATIVE 


The PNLA Board of Dircctors mct Oc- 
tober 8,1955 at Spokane. Miss Alico 
MeClain was appintcd PNLA Sccwtary. 
The first itom of busincss was dis- 
cussion and approval of the budget 
for 1955-1956. Major budgct changes 
over the previous ycar were an in- 
creasod budget for the PNLA Quartcrly 
and an addition of an honorarium 
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for the cditor. Othor minor in- 
creascs raised the budget to approx= 
imatoly six hundrdl dollars ovor tho 
1954-55 budget. 


A suggestion,which has beon carricd 
out,was made to change tho insignia 
appar ing on thc cover of the Quart—- 
erly so that Alberta would bo in- 
cluded, 


Tho Board votcd to become a mombor 
of the ALA wixhibits Round Table, 


Committees wore tentatively appoint- 
cd pending acccptance of suggested 
mombers. This is a vory difficult 
job, and the President and State 
Representatives strongly urge all 
PNLA mombars to make cvory offort to 
scrve on committccs when askal and to 
reply promptly so that committcc 
ormmization can bo camlected as soon 
as possible cach ycar. 


Preliminary plans for a Golden Jub-= 
ilec Confcrenece in 1959 were mado, 
An ixccutive Committee for the con-= 
forenco, made up of John Richards, 
Edgar Robinson and Kathleon Campbell 
Ww is appointed to direct planning. 


An invitation from the prcesidont of 
the Stato Collcge of Washington at 
Pullman was acepted as the cmference 
site for 1956. The datos wore sct 
for August 29-31, 


Sirce that meting,Mrs, Milda Drennan 
has eerecd toscrve as Berd Serctary 
This position diffcrs from the po- 
sition of PNLA Sccrcotary in that it 
will be on a pormanent basis. The 
Board Sceerctary will do scerctarial 
work for thc Board and forcommittco 
chairmen, 


In Fobruary, thc Board aprovod a 
hndrred-dollar grmt to the ALA Wash 
ington Office which, with similar 
grants from other mgional and stato 
associations wont to make a special 
fund for aiding the passagc of the 
Library Serviccs Bill. 


In iarch, the Board approved a twoe 
hundrod=dollar appropriation for tho 
Young Kcadcrs Award Committoe for 
this ycar and recommended a similar 
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appropriation each yoar aftor ro- 
ferring tho matter to tho PNLA mom= 
borship at the 1956 conforcncoy 
Since the death of Mr. Hartman, of 
Scattlco, _who used to finance tho 
award, it is the opinion of the Di- 
vision of Work with Children and 
Young Pooplo that financing has 
become precarious, 


Tho Board also votcd to recommond to 
the membership that all scction and 
division ducs be collected by the 
PNLA Trcasurcr. This practice is 
followed by ALA and by many other 
profcssional associations, 


The Board will also prcsont a ro= 
commendation that a scholarship bo 
ostablishod. Details will be worked 
out at a latcr datc,. 


The Uxecutive Committco for the Ford 
Foundation Grant has docided to drop 
the proposed vost-confcrence work= 
shop in favor of a regular session 
during the omforence. Dr.Licborman, 
Dr. Kroll, and possibly an assis- 
tant diroctor will sorvo as a pancl 
to discuss what librarians in tho 
rgion can do toli with the survoy. 


Merwin M. Moores 


MONTANA STATE 
FRINDS OF TH: LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION 


While the Fricnds of the Library is 
not a now movement in the stato, up 
until the last anmal mecting of the 
Montana Library Association it wa 
more or less an worganizcs venture. 
The membors usually were pcrsons 
wishing ti gcko thoir local librarian 
with some specific project and in 
paying a dollar mombcrship bccamc 
associato members of the MSLA, 


Howcver, thcre was one cxcoption in 
Hill county. Under the able lcad= 
orship of Mrs. Marjoric Moores, tho 
librarian of the Hill County Rurgl 
Library, a Hill County Frionds of 


the Library Association was formcd 
and porformed a grcat sarvico for the 
library and the community. 


At the annual mecting of the MSLAat 
Miles Gty in May 1955,it was dedidod 
to try to oxpand the idea of local 
units orgoniged to interpret the 
library to the community and tho 
community to the library. For this 
trial vonture, Harricttc 2. Cushman 
of Bozcoman was clccted as State 
Chairman of the Fricnds of thc Li- 
brary. 


During the past ycar thore has bocn 
no great incerceaso in stato mombor= 
ships of the Friends of tho Library. 
It still romains about 100 mombor-= 
ships. However, there has beon a 
considerable inercase in the movo= 
mcnt toward local groups, The Hill 
County Group still romains tho out- 
standing stmng group that it was in 
its inception, In addition a strong 
group has beon organized in Glacicr 
County and Stillwater County. 


Movement is uicrway to start groups 
in Dawson, Sanders and Swoctgrass 
Countics. Inquiry camc to tho Chair- 
man from Roosovelt County but no 
follow-up was possible, 


In Flathcad County a definite group 
has bccn formed. So far all its 
cnergy has been tumed to the build- 
ing or romdoling of the Courthouse, 
so that cvontually the Flathcad 
County Library may havo adequate 
housing space, ; 


Some small cffort has bocn made to 
have a Irionds group in Lowis and 
Clark County. So far cfforts have 
produccd no results, 


Porhaps tho greatest handicap in 
getting these Fricnds Groups act= 
ivatcd is tho statc chairman is 
sorely handicapped in the mattor of 
budget. Without a librarian who is 
sold on the idca of a Fricnds Group 
and iswiling to spend a groat decal 
of time on its formation, it scoms 
impssiblo at present to grcatly ox= 
pand the state program, If the stato 
chairman could visit prospcectivo 
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groups pasmally, it is hor opinion 
that many goups could be formed and 
made to be ageat holp in furthcring 
the: library servicc of tho stato. 


‘Should the Foderal Library Services 
Bill pass thore will be a real nocd 
for Frionds Groups and with the 


pasmge of such 2 bill,monics should’ 
be allosoatcd to the organization to 
dlp in tho sctting up and fimctioning . 


of multiple county library scrvices, 


Regretting that the prosont state 
chairman has not boon able to accom= 
plish a grmt deal morc, this slight 
report is most humbly submitted, 


Harriottc E. Cushman 
State Chairman 


MoMBORSHIP 


The committce on membcrship submits 
the following roport? 


Montana State Library Association 
momborship for the year ending June 
30, 1956, now stands at 176. This 
includes ono new life. membership, 
making :2 total of 4 life mombcrs, 1 
institutional mmber and 77 associate 
mombers, 


Respectfully submitted 


Claro Smith, Chairman 
Zada Bridges 

Mrs. William Cowan 
Mrs. Frances Plummcor 


TOE ARATE 


Mombers of the MSLA who attonded tho 
OQnference in Heleng in 1954 will bo 
intcrcsted to lcern thet Janice Kco 
who was so helpful to us thoro has 
resigned. as... bxecutive secretary of 
the Public librerics Division of ALA 
to assume the position of Sccrcetary 
of the VWiscmsin Free Library Cmmis- 
sion, 
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SCHOOL AND PUBLIC LIBRARY 
COOP:SRATION 


Once of the outcomes of the 1955 
mcoting of Montana State Library 
Association was ea weognition of the 
importanco of a closcr working ro= 
lationship btwoon school and public 
librarics. Toward this cnd, a state 
coordinating committce was appoint= 
od in May 1955. 


Under date of May 23,1955,a bull otin 
was sont out to all Montana school 
administrators, from Mary M.Condon, 
Strate Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, containing the basic ro= 
quircemcns of a zood school library. 
She urged th2t school prsonnel con= 
sult with local public librarians 
toward improving quality of book 
stock and otaining a moro favorable 
discount for book purchascs, 


During the 1955 tcacher institute 
program, public librarians and tca= 
chers throughout the castcern half 
of tiontana discussed togcother mutual 
objectives and individual problems, 
Techniqucs and procodures for im- 
proving library sorvices to clommtary 
classrooms and oxpanding the scr- 
vices of the public library wore 
presented and discussed, 


In December, 1955, a bullctin mon- 
tioning 2 doclightful mecoting of 
"Pricnds of the Library" and dos- 
cribing the oxccllent te am-work 
existing botwocon the schools and the 
public library in Glacicr County was 
distributed jointly from the State 
Department of Public Instruction and 
thé State Llibmry Extension Commission 
to all County Suporintondents and 
public librarians thoughout Montana, 


Through the media of the Montana 
Library Quartcrly, bullctins from 
the State Departmcnt of Public In- 
struction ond the State Library Ux- 
tension Commission, v-luable in- 
formation for imppoved librery scr- 
viccs has bccn-supplicd to school’ 
personnel and public librarians. 
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Miss Virginia Walton has appeared 
twice at statc-wide mcctings of 
county school administrators with 
valuable information toward a more 
closcly knit library program, Hor 
counsol has been inv-lueblo in the 
administration of the program thus 
far, 


Interest in the program and cffort 
towards its success arc oarnostly 
soi cited from all schhools and public 
library pezsonnel. On these wsponses 
depends the cffoctivencss of our 
coopcrative cfforts. 


Grace Baldwin 

John Cushman 

Dorothy Jun 

Ruth Longworth 

Helen Prichard 

Laura Jano Taft 

Winnafcrn ifoorc, Chairman 


MONTANA AUTHORS 


(This Committcc roport should be 
prefaced by a statcmont from tho 
President of MSLA that in this in- 
stance sho mamged a complcto "Flub-= 
bing" of correspondence and follow= 
through,and she homby offers public 
apology to M. Cathcorine White and 
the mombers of hor committce for no 
appercnt attompt at comdination and 
sharing of information offcred, Lute 
ters that should have been written 
were not written; and thought that 
shouhd have been given to this wrth- 
while and significant project was not 
engegcd in. Your President asks your 
charity in accepting this apologye) 


Roport from ti. Cathcrine Whiteo,lion=- 
tana Stato University Library, from 
lettcr recently received: "I have 
worked on the author project as much 
eas I could with thc othcr things to 
be done and in betweon moving tho 
reference collection from place to 
place in the bgyilding. I complcted 
a Chocklist of llontana Authors,with 
preforcnee shects, to aid in the 
sclcction of tho fifty names to be 





TACOMA, WA 


submittcd by Montana for pblication 
in the looso-leaf biqgraphical work, 
Who's Who among Northwest Authors, 
sponsored by the College and Rofcre 
ence Division of PNLA’... I am send-= 
ing you, under somrate covor,a ccpy 
of the items so tmt you cen sco what 
has been done, To begin with the 
Checklist: the namcs were compiled 
from our filcs and fro the ilissoula 





Public Library's clipping filo on 


Montane authors. Only two or threo 
nancs of authors have been sont in 


-by librarians since the project was 


started $ Iam certain that somo 
"Montana" authors worth considoring 
for the forthcoming publication havo 
been overlooked, and I havo loft a 
blank shect for tho names and data 
of such porsons, The point systom 
is intended only as a guide to tho 
committee in making the final dc=- 
cision... JI have almost finishod 
mailing a copy of tho Cheoklist, 


"TREASURE TROVE" BINDINGS 


Professional Work At Regular 
Prices - Prompt Service 


Over 50 Years of Dependable Service 


SAINT) 
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with the preference sheets, to each. 
_, Library in the state -- not to each 
“librarian, as the latter practice 


would have involved considerably 
more time and expense. I thought 
that each librarian would consult 
her staff to make sure that all 
interested persons had a chance to 
suggest names for inclusion in the 
fifty to be selected. Will you 
please remind the librarians ata 
general meeting to be sure to ex- 
press their preferemces on the sheets 
rpovided for tat. purpose and to re- 
turn them with the sheets for add- 
itional names and date, to the li- 
brary by May 10. The librarians may 
keep the,-Checklists. 


",,eAs shon as the committee,or any 
groin you :~roint, decides upon the 
fifty nemes, then, we can send out 
the outlines and requests to any of 
the fifty authors chosen who have 
not already sent in the material. 
Also, the committee can begin edit- 
ing the sketches ...On the whole ,they 
are quite good...I have “tried to 
find out from the editor of the for- 
theoming publication, Mrs. Hazel 
Mills,the date or approximate dead- 


line for sending in the sketches, © 


but as yet I have not succeeded. 
Two months ago I wrote Ronald Todd 
to ask.for some sample sketches as 
I understood the Uniersity of Washé 
ingtpn was employing a person td 
write all the Washington sketches 
from material on the outlines’ in 
their files. He replied that they 
had not yet begun to work on this 
project but that he would send me 
sample sietches as soon as they were 
ready. To date I have not received 
any. The sample sketch of Ruby El 
Hult Sether,which I sent to Montana 
authors.is a copy of asemple sketch 
Mrs. Miils sent me. You will find a 
copy in the. mterial I am forwarding 
to you. 


@After the work on the fifty Montana 
authors is completed, an effort can 
be made to revise the current Check- 
list,possibly arranging it strictly 
in alphabetical order, and to have 
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it issued in 1957, with supplements 
at intervals. The revised list should 
include all current authors, p rob- 
ably, not just those who have had a 
book of general interest published 
since 1935... A checklist of authors 
now deceased should also be compiled 
and data gathered on all persons 
listed. There will be work still 
for a new committee: If the PNLA 
project proves enough of a success 
financially, additional sheets will 
undoubtedly be issued at intervals. 


"The preparation of the Checklist 
took an incredible amount of time-- 
it meant checking the L.C. Catalog 
and all Sypplements for complete 
lists of titles, checking of biog- 
raphical sources for. references, . 
searching our clipping file of au- 
thors and that of the Piblic Library, 
making INquiries and writing letters 
to persons and publishers for ad- 
dresses, etc. In addition,of course, 
there were letter heading and envel- 
opes to be typed, as well as envel- 
opes for the Checklists. On most of 
the Etters to authors I krew or with 
whom I had had previows carespondence, 
I added a brief personal note. It 
was slow going, and especially con- 
sidering the conditions under which 
we have worked this year!" 


ALA COUNCILOR 


The ALA Councilor reports no meet- 
ings attended but that she has been 
keeping up with the reorganization 
of the ALA, and hopes to enjoy the 
meeting in Miami. 


Ann Whitmeok 


Congratulations to the Whitefish Pw 
blic Library for winning honorable 
mention for the John Cotton Dana a- 
ward: 





1957 MEETING PLACE 


The Committee reports that Billings 
has asked to be Convention host 
for May, 1957. Miss Whitmack also 
makes the suggestion and recommen- 
dation that the Association consi- 
der meeting only once every two 

years so that librarians might be 
better able to attend the meetings 
of PNLA at least part of the time. 


Margaret Hilern 
Pev. James White 
Ann Whitmack,Ch. 


Tr TAT Tree 


clvcio cb 


A letter from Merwin M. Moores, 
Chairman sives the following: 
",.eL do not have a report to make 
to the Associaticn. I am sure that 
my committee would have been a good 
one had I been able to use them; 
and for their sakes, I feel I 
should make 2 public: apology tc 
the Association as well. as you. 
The ilure of the committee to act 
creatively this ycar is my respon- 
sibility entirely and Iam sorry 
for it, even though I do not know 
Yow I covld have done otherwise 
and kept ny joo." (fet those of 
us who have never been caught in 
such a predicament be truly grate- 
ful) 


LSC ISLALIVE 


The Legisletive Comaittee has pri- 
ncipally been ccncerns:. with push- 





ing the progrscs of the Federal 


Library Services Bit and has worked 


closely with Mrelans end Friends 

of Libraries. fi a joint meeting 
of the Legislative Committee and 
the Montana S%s-u i Penn: mimsicn 
Commission in Yobrvary, legal pro- 
blems were discus ised . and a motion 
was made to have tha... legislative 


Committee ieee with. the iitorney 
General's office regarding the le- 


Pande 


gality of a onty library's holding 


back operating funds over a period 
of years to erect a building. The 
chairman's husband Ilster pointed 
out that as the Chairman of the 
legislative Committee of MSLA she 





has no claim to the Attorney Gen- 
eral's time, since his decisions 
are given to State Boar ds and Com- 
missions and not to groups not con- 
nected with the State of Montane. 
These legal problems have been re- 
ferred to the President of the As- 
geciation who in turn should take 
them up with the Commission. 


Miss Kathleen Campbell 
Mrs. John Marchi 

Mrs. Ruth Longworth 
Edmunc Tommey 

Mrs. Leo Graybill, Chm. 
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NEWS & NOTES 


Dan Whetstone of Cut Erk is the au- 
shor of a new book with Montana as 


_ its setting, entitled Frontier Editor. 





It. is a delightful book of personal 
reminiscence, starting with Dan's 
arrival in Cut Bank in 1909 through 
to theyreent day. His story is in- 
cidental to the picture he gives us 
of a segment of Montana, undergoing 
@ process of growth and change. It 
will be a valuable addition for the 
libraries' shelf of Montana authors 
and books about Montana. 
R.O.L. 


THEE 


Parmly Billings Menaial Linary will 
hold a two-week training course in 
August, under the direction of Miss 
Lucille Simpson,formerly librarian, 
Great Fells Rblic Litery. The class 

will be.open to any person with two 
years of college and an interest in 
librarywork. From the class person- : 
nel will be chosen a number of cleri- 
cal assistants for wrk in the Public 
Library at Billings. Further infor- 
mation may be secured by writing to 
Miss Ann Whitmack,Librarian, Parmly 


‘Billings Memorial Library oe ; 


Montana. 








MONTANA STATE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT from May 1, 1955 to May 1, 1956 








Total Receipts 


Receipts 
May 1 ; Balance on hand $494.99 
May 9 Deposit (meals) 38.25 
May 9 Dués 123.00 
May 9 Registration 59.00 
June 14 Deposit 19.50 
July 2 Deposit 16.00 
July 26 Deposit 92.50 
August Deposit 46.25 
September 3 Deposit 57-00 
September 27 Deposit 49.00 
October 25 Deposit 7-00 
November 30 Deposit 17.00 
December 21 Deposit 94.00 
January 12 — 70.00 
February 1 ‘Deposit 60.50 
March 1 Deposit 8.00 
‘March 28 Deposit 7-50 
April 19 Deposit 7.00 


$1266.49 





MONTANA STATE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT from May 1, 1955 to May 1, 1956 





Disbursements - 
May 7 Gretchen Schenk 
May 9 Metropolitan Cafe 
May 10 Ruth Wehr (Hill Co. Friend) 
May 11 Miles Howard Hotel 
August 8 Harriette Cushman 


September 2 


Harriette Cushman 





October 22 Harriette Cushman 


Navember 14 Helena Typewriter 
Navember 29 Phillips Book Store 


Dacember 6 Helena Typewriter 


January 24 Phillips: Book Store 
February 7 Lesley Heathcote 
February 7 Shirley A. Taylor 
February 7 Phillips Book Store 
March 9 Phillips Book Store 
March 10 Mrs. Leo Graybill 

March 28 Alice M. Ridenour 

April 10 Montana Extension Service 


Total Disbursements 


Balance on hand 


#1266: 48 


719.71 
Montana Library Quarterly Account $201.53 
4 Life Members 80.00 
(Included, but separate accounts. ) $201.53 


Respectfully submitted, 


Clare Smith, Treasurer 








$251.65 
12.10 

- 16.00 
10.00 
3.66 
10.05 
4.90 
11.40 
20. 30 
2.25 
3.23 
4.00 
62675 
1.45 
19.09 
10.00 
2.40 


33.80 
$546.78 


$719.71 


281.53 
$438.18 

















MONTANA LIBRARY QUARTERLY REPORT 


July 1, 1955 to April 1, 1956 





Receipts 
July 11 V. J. Languille & Co. $28.00 
July 13 Puget Sound News Co. 46.50 
August 10 Dietes Boelisnaine Co. .* 24225 
September 6 L. Sandsmark (Doubleday) 28.00 
December 8 Remington Rand - 35.00 
December 13 Gaylor Brothers 28.00 
December 15 H. R. Huntting Co. 28.00 
January 5 College Bindery | 68.00 
January 14 Js Ee GOal 46.50 
March 1 Columbia University 1.50 
Total Receipts. ‘me $333.75 
| Dieieneneisti | 
November 14 : Helena Nees Co. : $11.40 
November 29 re "Phillips Book Store 20.30 
November 29 Lesley Heathcote 8.75 
December 6 . Helena Typewriter 2.25 
ce aa Phillips Book Store 3.23 
February 2 | Lesley Heathcote 4.00 
Sears 3 Phillips Book Store 1.45 
February 2 Shirley Taylor 61.75 
March 9 Phillips Book Store 19.09 
Total Disbursements $132.22 
Balance on hand $201.53 


This report compiled and submitted by: 


Clare Smith 


Treasurer 
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A book with a narrow inside margin can often be 
rebound if the back is sanded before sewing, 
instead of being knife trimmed. This is careful 
handwork that saves pou: ssaei di 


Petticoat canteens: now in style again, wouldn't 
do for book hinges. The joint between book and 
cover needs much heavier weight stuff than that 
concealing a knee. Specially made, tough, opaque 
paper is also required for end sheets. 


"Padding" seems an odd word for the light gluing 
process used to hold trimmed book pages. Stranger 
still, when the glue dries this pile is broken into 
sections only .050 of an inch thick. These are put 
through a machine which gently but firmly scores 

them so that the bound book will bend and open easily. 


COLLEGE PLACE BINDEARY 
Box 2048 So Cea eGe PLACE 


VV ASHINGTON 














